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Arr. I.—- A Vindication of the Literary Character of the late Professor 
Porson, from the Animadversions of the Right Rev. Thomas Burgess, 
D.D. F.R.S. FLAS. P.R.S. LZ. Lord Bishop of Salisbury, in 
various Publications on 1 John v. 7. By Onriro Cantasnrictensis, 
Deightons, Cambridge, and Rivingtons, London, 1827. pp. 404. 


Tue zeal with which the present Bishop of Salisbury has long 
prosecuted his inquiries concerning the disputed passage, 1 John v. 7, 
and the strong persuasion which he has repeatedly expressed of the 
genuineness of that verse, must be well known to all the theological 
readers of the day. That the Right Reverend Prelate has brought 
to this question great learning, and unimpeachable integrity of purpose, 
will be denied by no person who is qualified to speak upon the subject : 
but whether a deep conviction of the importance of the doctrine 
which that verse so decisively affirms, and a laudable disinclination to 


give unnecessary advantage to those who impugn this article of 


the Christian faith, may not occasionally have led him to lay undue 
stress upon certain arguments in vindication of the passage, and to 
attach too little force to opposing evidence, is more than we would 
venture to assert. On this point every reader must determine for 
himself: and if peradventure it should appear that such is the fact, 
we are only furnished with an additional proof how unduly the best 
minds may be influenced by opinions previously formed, and a con- 
scientious anxiety for the truth itself may sometimes lead us astray. 
The name of Professor Porson is too much identified with this 
controversy not to claim the special notice of every writer, who has 
entered upon the question for the last thirty years and upwards; and 
to weaken the force of that great man’s authority must be a leading 
object with all the defenders of the verse. If it can be shewn that 
the learned Professor was, from the peculiar character of his mind, or 
the nature of his studies, but indifferently qualified for the work of 
sacred criticism; if it can be proved that he has indulged in unwar- 
ranted statements, or by garbled extracts has perverted the sense of 
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the authors whom he avowedly cites, relying rather upon the indolence 
of his readers and upon the ordinary effect of bold and contemptuous 
assertions, than upon the just merits of the case; much will doubtless 
have been done towards disarming a very troublesome and most 
provoking opponent, and something will have been gained in support 
of the contested passage. It was perfectly natural, therefore, perhaps 
we might say necessary, that the Right Reverend Prelate should 
endeavour to detract so far as he justly might from the credit of 
the Professor in relation to this controversy. A question of this 
nature ought to be settled by the force of evidence only ; and if the 
name of Porson had given to his side of the argument any improper 
advantage; or if, towering in the pride of literary strength, he had 
suffered his contempt for Archdeacon Travis to betray him into 
unfairness of quotation, we think that the Bishop was abundantly 
justified in endeavouring to bring him down to his proper level. In 
the motto, which is prefixed to this volume, we heartily concur: 
dvcpa ©, ov Cixavoy, ei Oavor 


" 


BAarrew rov éof\dv, ove’ édy pucwy Kupyc. 

The doubt in this case would be only about the application of it. The 
adage, de mortuis nil nisi bonum, Porson himself was accustomed to 
represent as a proverb invented by rogues; nobody dared, according 
to him, to meddle with the rascals while living, and they hoped under 
this shelter to escape when they were dead ! 

But that the charges even of so amiable a man, and so profound a 
scholar, as is the Bishop of Salisbury, should be allowed to pass without 
a close examination into the justice of them, was neither to be 
expected nor desired. The point at issue is one of too great magnitude 
to be complimented away either to the divine or the critic; and it 
would have been strange indeed, if that University to which Porson 
was so illustrious an ornament while living had contained no scholar 
willing to vindicate his reputation when now no more. The present 
apologist comes forward, for reasons stated in the Preface, under an 
assumed title, and we have no right in strictness to demand his name; 
but if, as he informs us, “ he has the satisfaction of thinking, that 
the mistakes into which he may have fallen will be attributed to the 
right person,” we scruple not to add, that the individual to whom this 
volume is by common rumour assigned has all the claims to be heard 
which talent and learning and personal character can give. 

The nature of the task which the author has proposed to him- 
self is— 

Not to engage on the present occasion in the controversy respecting 1 Joh. v. 7 : 
his only concern is to examine the grounds of those statements of Mr. Porson, 
which have been objected to by Bishop Burgess: and to ascertain whether they 
are such as might have been honestly taken by a man of sense, who was well 
acquainted with the subject under discussion.—P. 4 
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It is impossible, however, that Crito could do justice to his subject 
without entering in some degree into the arguments which the general 
controversy involves; and he has introduced, incidentally, much 
valuable matter in that respect. Of his own opinion upon the verse 
in dispute, he neither makes, nor affects to make, any secret: he 
maintains the passage to be spurious; but in the doctrine of the 
Trinity he is not less a firm believer than is the Bishop of Salisbury. 

It is, indeed, high time to discard the notion,—a notion unworthy 
of any generous and candid mind, that a man’s orthodoxy is to be 
decided by his admission or rejection of this particular text. ‘The 
Socinian will, of course, be opposed to it, or he must cease to be a 
Socinian: but the rejection of it is no proof of erroneous sentiments 
on the doctrine of the Trinity. The simple question is, whether the 
passage be really genuine, or not. If it be, then by all means defend 
and maintain it; if not, let it not be imagined for a moment that any 
mischief can arise from discarding it: the doctrine, which it involves, 
needs not the aid even of a suspected testimony; it is a truth inter- 
woven with the whole system of the Christian religion. 

I maintain, says Porson, that my book is virtually a defence of orthodoxy. 
He, I apprehend, does the best service to truth, who hinders it from being sup- 
ported by falsehood. To use a weak argument in behalf of a good cause, can 
only tend to infuse a suspicion of the cause itself into the minds of all who see 


the weakness of the argument. Such a procedure is scarcely a remove short of 


pious fraud. ‘ Pro pietate nostra tam multa sunt vera, ut falsa tanquam ignavi 
milites atque inutiles oneri sint magis quam auxilio.” What good can we expect 
to work upon heretics or infidels by producing the heavenly witnesses? Will 
they submit to dispute with us, if we receive such stale and exploded reasons? 
Will they not believe, or affect to believe, that this text is the only, or at least 
the chief pillar of our faith?’—(Preface, p. xxv; cited by Crito, p. 325.) 

We own, however, that we have no particular gratification in hearing 
of any circumstance which tends to the renewal of this controversy. 
Every competent scholar has already ample means for forming his 
own judgment. We do not look for additiona! information of much 
importance on either side :* and considering especially the light and 
offensive way in which these high matters have been sometimes 
treated, and the unhappy effect which is thus apt to be produced upon 
many minds, we should rather deprecate than court the revival of the 
question. We do not intend, by these observations, to throw the 
slightest blame upon Crito Cantabrigiensis. 

Bishop Burgess’s great object, he says, in this proceeding unquestionably is, 
to destroy the credit of Mr. Porson’s critical labours on the Greek Testament. 
To examine the validity of charges advanced by an eminent prelate of our 
church against an illustrious scholar who can no longer answer for himself— 
charges which are designed to raise doubts of his integrity, as well as to call in 
question his accuracy and knowl dg ge—is todo nothing more than truth and 
justic e impe riously de mand.—(P. 


® To those who Ta y stress upon the multitude of manuscripts said to 10 be yet uncoll: ited, 
we recommend the perusal of Crito’s Postscript, p. 359—376. 
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The reader is also 

Entreated to bear in mind that the subject involves considerations of much 
deeper moment than the character of an individual. To vindicate Mr. Porson 
is, In many instances, to maintain those sound principles of criticism which 
appear to afford us the best assurance of the integrity of Scripture —(Pref. 
p- lii.) 




































We shall endeavour to confine ourselves to the main object of the 
volume—the vindication of Porson. 

The Bishop's animadversions are scattered through different publi- 
cations enumerated in the Preface to this work: and they are here 4 
classed under several heads, and examined in five distinct sections. 
We have, in conclusion, some remarks upon Porson’s treatment of 
Mr. Travis, and upon his own qualifications as a Scripture critic; ; 
and, finally, a Postscript, containing several observations, partly 
suggested to the author during the perusal of the portion of his 
work then printed off, and partly referring to a treatise—a some- 
what singular treatise—on R. Stephens’ MSS. by the Rev. Mr. 
Huyshe. In page 147, Crito mentions his intention to subjoin, as an 
appendix, an inquiry into the rise and progress of the text of the 
heavenly witnesses in the Latin Church. This appendix, however, 
for reasons assigned in the Preface, does not appear: ‘ In the course 
of time the inquiry may perhaps be published.” _P. iii. 

In the first section the author meets the Bishop’s charges against 
Porson on the subject of the Codex Montfortii, the celebrated 
Dublin MS., now proved, we think, beyond all question, to be the 
Codex Britannicus of Erasmus; a manuscript which the late Dr. 
Barrett took great pleasure in shewing, and in which, more than 





me 


twenty years ago, we had ourselves, through the kindness of that very 
learned person, an opportunity of reading the disputed verse. It is 
charged upon Professor Porson, that he has mistaken the age of the 
manuscript: that he has unjustly censured the passage in question as 
bad Greek: and that he has supported his opinion by disingenuous 
quotations. Crito takes these several allegations in order. 

It was believed by Porson, that the manuscript was written about 
the year 1520, and interpolated in this place in order to deceive 
Erasmus. As to the last point, Crito concurs with Dr. Adam Clarke 
in thinking that the passage was not written with intent to deceive ; 
and we presume that they are right, although the very opportune 
appearance of the manuscript is certainly a remarkable circumstance :* 
still it might be a manuscript of the 16th century. On what ground 
then does the Bishop affirm that, as to the conjecture about the date, 
‘* Mr. Porson was undoubtedly mistaken?” Apparently on this—that 
Mr. Martin of Utrecht supposed it to be of the 11th; and Dr. 


* See Porson’s 


Fifth Letter. 
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Adam Clarke, a very respectable authority, thigks it more likely to 
be of the 13th: the former founding his belief upon certain dots, 
which prove nothing, and upon the fact of its containing the Prologues 
of Theophylact, who lived in the 11th century, and whose Prologues 
might therefore be inserted in a work of any subsequent age, and 
upon a strange misinterpretation of the word xpovor: and the latter, 
with his usual candour, declaring, that he should be “ sorry to hazard 
any more than an opinion; which the reader is at liberty to consider 
either true or false, as may seem best to his own judgment.”—(Con- 
cise View, p. 92; cited by Crito, p. 11.) Now this is a point upon 
which Porson was eminently qualified to judge: he was intimately 
conversant with Greek manuscripts, and to the Dublin MS. he has 
devoted many pages. Whatever, therefore, be the authority, which 
says briefly and summarily, “ Mr. Porson was undoubtedly mistaken,” 
we must hesitate to submit to this decision. 

There is ample reason to believe that Mr.Porson’s conclusions in this matter were 
the result of a careful examination of the circumstances of the case; and when it 
is considered how near his conclusions agree with those of Mill and Bengelius 
and Wetstein and Michaelis and Griesbach and Marsh, it will probably be 
thought that Bishop Burgess was not quite warranted in asserting that Mr. 
Porson was ‘ undoubtedly mistaken’ in his conjecture.—(Crito, p. 11.) 

As to Porson’s erroneous judgment concerning the supposed bad 
Greek of the Dublin MS. on account of the omission of the article 
usually prefixed to zarip, voc and rvevua, and of the phrase ¢v rp yy 
instead of éxt rc ye, and of the position of the word dywy with 
relation to xvevpa, this is a topic to which the learned Prelate often 
adverts, and he cites many passages in confirmation of the common 
reading. Crito enters into a somewhat extended inquiry upon the 
subject; and the result is, to leave a very strong impression, that the 
Dublin text was, as Porson had contended, a bungling translation from 
the Latin. The passages cited by Crito to prove the incorrectness of 
the Dublin MS. are all taken from the New Testament itself: the 
Bishop takes some of his passages from the Fathers: and hence, when 
Crito says (p. 9) “ of zarp, instead of 6 xarijp, the Bishop has said 
nothing,” he is to be understood, we presume, as meaning that the 
Bishop has adduced no authority from the New Testament. From 
the examination which Crito has given of the subject, it certainly 
appears that the readings of the Dublin MS. in this place, do not 
sufficiently coincide with the general mode of expression which pre- 
vails through the Sacred Volume. 

As to the third count of the indictment, viz. Mr. Porson’s disin- 
genuous quotations in behalf of his opinions,” we would observe 
generally of such matters, that even when unfairness really exists, the 
offender himself is frequently unconscious of it. The controversialist 
may, for the sake of brevity, and without the least sinister intention, 
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omit in his quotations part of a sentence,* or state in few words what 
his author has given more at large; when, to an opponent, it may seem 
highly probable, that he was influenced by unacknowledged and not 
very candid motives: he may even, through some error of judgment, 
leave out of account and altogether overlook what really makes against 
his cause, and from inadvertence actually transcribe falsely the very 
passage before him. The truth is, that writers can scarcely be too 
cautious in stating suspicions of unfairness and disingenuousness. That 
the learned Prelate has failed entirely in substantiating his charges 
against Porson on this head, Crito has, in our opinion, satisfactorily 
proved; and it would require far stronger evidence than we possess to 
convince us, that in the cases adduced, where the Bishop appears not to 
have quoted very accurately, and thus to have misrepresented the 
Professor’s meaning, he was influenced by any disingenuous motive. 
It is to be lamented that these things exist: but so long as controversy 
continues, we shall never be without them. 

Crito’s second section commences with some remarks on Porson’s 
alleged comparative ignorance of the Greek Fathers. 

Mr. Porson says, (observes the Bishop,) “ I know no Greck writer who has 
used (rpca for rpecs) in either of the verses!” Mr. Porson’s knowledge of the 
Greek Fathers was evidently not so extensive as his knowledge of the Greek 
dramatic por ts. 

The Right Reverend Prelate then proceeds to adduce instances, 
when, in his view, rpia is used for ztpeic. ‘That Porson, at the age 
of thirty or thereabouts (for he published his first seven letters 
in 1788 and 1789, and his entire volume in 1790), should have 
found leisure for a very intimate acquaintance with all those pon- 
derous tomes which pass under the denomination of the Greek Fathers, 
is not very probable: but that he was so far acquainted with the 
principal Fathers, as to be entitled to pronounce an opinion as to any 
Greek mode of expression, when such opinion has been pronounced by 
him and remains unconfuted by the oldest scholars of the day, we do 
certainly believe. ‘There were few qualities, indeed, of that extraordi- 
nary man more worthy of notice, than was the caution with which he 
delivered his judgment on any question of classical criticism. This 
observation was often made during his life-time by persons who lived in 
habits of daily intercourse with him ; and we can yet appeal to more than 
one living witness for the truth of the assertion, that whenever his opinion 
was asked on subjects ef this nature, he delivered it like a man who 


* Crito himself has omitted the concluding half sentence of a passage cited above 
from Porson’s Preface. The whole runs thus: ** Will they not believe, or affect to believe, 
that this text is the only, at least the chief pillar of our faith, and that, like Sir Martin 
Mar-all, we tinue to f hl upon the lute lon fier the music is over?’ The clause 
in italics is not cited: a reason for this omission, which has escaped us, may perhaps be 


discovered hereafter. 
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felt that his character was pledged for the correctness of it. He 
seemed as if even in his least serious moments he was determined that 


no person should ever justly ascribe to him a crude or indefensible 
criticism. And sensible as we are of his faults—for he took no pains 
to conceal them—it would strike us as something altogether alien to 
his mind and habits, if, in writing especially, he ever made an assertion 
on such matters which he had not maturely considered, and which he 
was not well qualified to maintain. 

The diligence of the Bishop has discovered three passages, in which 
he believes rpca to be used for rpetc, two of which, one from Origen 
and one from Cicumenius, are cited and placed before us; and to the 
third, from Gregory of Nazianzum, he refers, pointing out the volume 
and the page. Crito disposes of the two first passages from Origen 
and Cicumenius, in his addenda, p. 349, &c. and shews that they do 
not really bear upon the question. With respect to the third passage 
from Gregory, there appears to be some mistake: Crito gives the 
paragraph at length from the page to which the dishop refers, and 
singularly enough, the words of Gregory are— 


Ti dat o ‘I@avyns, TP EIS civat rovs pay ITUpOVYTAaS NE} yor, ev Tals xaOoXtxais, 
TO mVEU HA, To VOwp, TO aia: and the reasoning which immediately follows, 


} 


rests entirely on the fact, that St. John had used the masculine rpecs, and not 





the ne uter Tpta, although it was insta tly succe id by three noun ’ TO TVEU LA, 
TO vdwp, TO aipa, all in the neuter gender. (Crito, p. 46.) 

Whether the Bishop’s mistake is to be ascribed to imperfect recol- 
lection, or to an incorrect entry in a note book, or to that decay of 
sight with which we are sorry to learn that he has been sometime 
affected, and which perhaps may involve the necessity. of relying in 
these matters upon the report of others, we are unable to conjecture : 
a mistake however it céftainly is. 

But we must here request Crito’s attention to a remark of his 
own :— 


I am reluctant to acknowledge, except “ on compulsion,” that Mr. Porson 
can be convicted of a mistake, from the pages of Gregory Nazianzen: an 


author. who as he was well aware, was the constant delight of an eminent 


Regius Professor of Divinity of his own college, and for whom he has himself 
more than once avowed his fondness.—(P. 45.) 


Why how now? Is Crito quite serious? We remember the day 


when this talk of Gregory Nazianzen being the delight of that 
eminent Regius Professor, was a very good joke,—and as a joke 
frequently introduced by Porson himself. Has this same joke, by the 
lapse of time, while our hairs have been turning from light to grey, 
altogether changed its character, and been transformed into a sad and 
sober verity? Are we dreaming, when we seem to recall the arch 
expression of delight in Porson’s countenance as he imitated the 
professorial dignity of that eminent Regius Professor, with his 
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*‘Gregorius Nazianzenus quem semper in deliciis habui,” not forgetting 
to add the intimation, that the old Father and the learned Professor had 































been introduced to each other's acquaintance only in the week pre- 
ceding? Are we speaking of things which never existed, when we 
state that Porson scarcely ever mentioned that Father but under the 
name of “the delicious Gregory,” and in all such cases with an 





immediate reference to this story? We grant that on more than one ; 
occasion—for there are two instances at least—he avows in his Letters 
to Travis a fondness for Gregory (see pp. 223 & 279); but we do | 
not think that in either case he is necessarily serious. When he wrote 
p- 223, he was surely not in a very grave humour; and we suspect 
that “ the delicious Gregory” was in his mind on both these occasions. i 
We would by no means intimate that Gregory was not a great 
favourite with him, or that he was not well read in the writings of that : 
eminent Father; but we much doubt whether the above-cited pas- ‘ 
sages either prove the fact, or were seriously meant to affirm it. F 
Having disposed of the charge against Porson for want of good 
faith in relation to Euthymius Zigabenus, and offered some very 
4 judicious observations upon the respective views of Bishop Burgess 
and the Professor as to the comparative value of internal and external j 
evidence, Crito draws the attention of his readers to the subject 4 


of the Greek MSS. which have been alleged as vouchers for the 
disputed verse. Our notice must be confined here to one curious 
circumstance : 


in Simon says, (observes the Bishop,) that No. 2247,in the Royal Library at 


Paris, ha €v Th Yi- Bengelius quotes also this MS. for the same purpose. Mr. } 
Porson doubts the accuracy of Simon. But a more extensive collation of the 

8th verse, with Greek MSS. may perhaps shew that he was as much mistaken 
in his doubts concerning the Greek reading, as in gas account of the Latin.— f 
(Cited Crito, p. 92 ¢ 
\ , ] ) } 


Now it appears that Simcn’s attention was not directed to the 
precise reading of the text, his only object being to point out two 
Scholia, which he had found in the margin opposite to the 8th verse ; 


and as to Bengelius, he was satisfied with translating Simon’s state- 


“30%. 


ment, to which he subjoins a few remarks, indicating his opinion that 
the manuscript had been interpolated from the Latin. Porson con- 
sidered Simon’s introduction of the words év ry yy, in his extract 
from the MS, 224 


of copying, and to have proceeded from the vulgar reading then 


7, to be a mere mistake committed in the hurry 
tt present to his mind. The Professor afterwards states— 


These words (€y r7 y7) are in no MS., in no version, in no Greek author that 
quotes the 8th verse: and almost all the Latin MSS. and Fathers that omit the 


heavenly witnesses, omit too all mention of the earth. I have before referred 
to Simon’s seeming assertion, that a Greek MS. retained the words év ry yz, 
but I have there given my reasons why he is mistaken. Newton had already 


hinted the same suspicion. I now dare boldly affirm, that those words were 
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no more in that MS. than in any other. For Abbé Roger, in his dissertation on 
1 John v. 7, transcribes the 8th verse from this very MS. and omits the words 
€v TH yn-—(Cited by Crito, p. 96.) 


Then comes the singular fact, that the learned Prelate, having 
himself been furnished by Mr. Light with a fac-smile of the page in 
this very MS, 2247, publishes it himself, and the words iv rp yy are 
not there ! 

I was about to ask, (says Crito,) whether on such an octasion as the present, 
some slight reference to the injustice previously done to Mr. Porson, might not 
have been expected from the learned Prelate—but I forbear. Mr. Porson 1s 
AMPLY VINDICATED.—(P. 97.) 

It is possible, too, that the Bishop might consider Porson as amply 
vindicated: the publication by the learned Prelate himself of the 
disputed passage, exactly according to the views of Porson, and 
directly contrary to his own previous conjectures, was certainly as 
complete a vindication as can well be conceived: but we would add 
likewise, that a writer who has now given to the world more than a 
hundred separate publications, and who sends them forth at Durham, 
or Carmarthen, or London, as it happens to suit his convenience, and 
very possibly does not himself in all cases carry a copy about with 
him, may have something to plead in his behalf, if he should not 
exactly call to mind in 1825 all that he has written in 1824, 

In the remaining parts of this section, the Author vindicates 
Porson’s assertions relating to Vella’s manuscripts and Erasmus ; 
introducing additional instances of mistaken statements and defective 
quotations on the part of the Bishop. Our limits compel us to pass 
over these matters with this brief notice; and for the same reason 
we cannot dwell longer upon the mystical interpretation of the 8th 
verse alleged by Crito to have been known to the Greek Fathers. 

The discussions with respect to Greek MSS. and Greek writers, are 
concluded in the second section. The third and fourth sections are 
devoted to the Latin version, Latin MSS., and Latin writers: the 
fifth and last section to Bishop Smallbrooke, Dr. Mill, and Bengelius, 
with some observations on the state of the controversy, and the pro- 
ceedings of theologians. 

Mr. Porson commenced his observations, says Crito, on the Latin MSS. with 
queries of the following kind :—* Is the Vulgate eminently free from interpo- 
lations? Do all the MSS. agree in retaining the disputed text? Do the MSS. 
which retain the 7th and 8th verses, present them without important alterations, 
omissions, or additions? Is the 7th verse constantly from the hand of the 
original scribe? without rasures, interpolations, or marginal insertions? Are 
the MSS. which retain the verse the oldest and the best?—(P. 134.) 

The Bishop, referring to these questions, and perceiving their ten- 
dency to disparage the Vulgate, opposes authority to authority, and 
represents Bentley as of a very different mind, with respect to the 
value of the Vulgate, from the late Greek Professor. In reply to this 
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alleged opposition of sentiment, Crito observes, that both these great 
men agreed in condemning the controverted text as spurious: that 
Bentley’s famous Lecture on the verse, when he was a candidate for 
the Divinity Chair at Cambridge, determined against its genuineness: 
and that his letter concerning the principles of criticism, which he 


g his intended edition of the Greek 


= 


meant to adopt in preparit 
Testament, proves decisively that he would not have admitted the 
passage into the Canon of Scripture, without adequate external evi- 
dence. If it were possible that there could be any doubt of Bentley’s 
views on these matters, the quotation (p. 171) from his Sermon before 
the University in 1715, must set it at rest. 

The Bishop lays considerable stress, in favour of his view of the 
case, upon the following passage, which occurs in Bentley’s Letter to 
Wetstein: ‘‘ Hujusmodi Latinos veterrimos vel Grecis ipsis pretu- 
lerim.” Did Bentley then mean that he preferred the old Latin manu- 
scripts even to the Greek? By no means: the letter itself is given 
entire by Crito (p. 167), and, as he justly observes, it is a mere letter 
of business. 

Dr. Bentley states that he had bought the MS. pointed out to him—expresses 
his anxiety to possess the Correctiones Biblize, mentioned by Lucas Brugensis— 
and declares his satisfaction at Wetstein’s literary employment. He then pro- 
ceeds, “ What I now wish is, that if you should find any very old Latin MSS. 
of the Acts, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse, you would collate them most 
accurately both as to words and the order of words, with the common Vulgate. 
I should prefer the oldest Latin MSS. of this kind even to the Greek. As to 
the Gospels, I have already so many MSS. that I wish for no more of them.” 
In a word, unwilling to give Wetstein any unnecessary trouble, Dr. Bentley 
described the kind of collations, which, at the time of writing, he most wanted : 
and these were collationsof parts of the New Testament, from the oldest Latin 
MSS. that could be met with.—P. 169. 

We feel perfectly satisfied that this is the correct interpretation. 

That the Bishop should hold the Pseudo-Jerome’s Prologue to the 
Catholic Epistles in much respect is to be explained, probably, on the 
principle of his attachment to the cause, which that Prologue was, as 
it should seem, written expressly to promote, The same principle—a 
very common principle, and of the influence of which those who are 
affected by it are often totally unconscious—will probably account 
for his persuasion, that Erasmus, Socinus, Sir Isaac Newton, and 
Le Clerc, believed it to be the work of Jerome. As to Erasmus, the 
proof is far from satisfactory; Socinus “ is merely Erasmus at second 
hand;” and Newton and Le Clere appear not to have held the opinion 
ascribed to them. The Bishop himself does not affirm that the Pro- 
logue is Jerome’s, so that we are the more surprised at his animad- 
versions upon Porson on that subject. 

Upon the following little detail about Walafrid Strabo, we have only 
to remark, that it furnishes another instance of oversight, and another 
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proof how liable are writers of controversy to incorrect representations. 
It having been proved in the Quarterly Review (March, 1822), tha: 
one of the preliminary discourses to the Glossa Ordinaria, on which 
discourse Travis dwelt with much satisfaction, as highly favourable to 
his argument, was not written, as usually supposed, by Walafrid 
Strabo, in the ninth century, but must have been written later than the 
twelfth, and, most probably, by Bernardinus Gadolus in the fifteenth ; 
Bishop Burgess founds upon this discovery an evidence of Porson’s 
imperfect acquaintance with the Glossa Ordinaria. ‘ Mr. Porson 
argues at some length, without any suspicion that Mr. Travis had 
ascribed to Walafrid what does not belong to him.” If this had 
really been the case, it might perhaps be pleaded as somewhat in his 
favour, that the learned Prelate had, in both the editions of his 
Vindication, done the same thing. But what is the fact? At the 
conclusion of the same letter in which Porson treats of Walafrid 
Strabo, and the Glossa Ordinaria, he subjoins the following post- 
script :— 

I know that the right of Walafrid Strabo to the Preface, and the Glossa Ordi- 
naria, is exceedingly questionable: but I have allowed it that the dispute might 
be cut somewhat shorter. 

And further, the very article in the Quarterly expressly mentions 
Porson by name, as having made the statement contained in that 
postscript. But enough of this. 

In the fourth section are discussed the points at issue between the 
learned Prelate and Porson, concerning Augustine, Eucharius, Ful- 
gentins, and Cassiodorus, with three or four pages about Leo the 
Great. Merely to state the matters of controversy and to deliver an 
opinion would answer very little purpose; and we cannot venture to 
go into this subject at length. Whether Augustine, if the seventh 
verse had really existed in his copy of the First Epistle of St. John, 
would have endeavoured to extract the doctrine of the Trinity by a 
mystical interpretation from the eighth verse, without mention of the 
seventh, seems to be tantamount to the question, whether a judicious 
person, who has a decisively good argument in his favour, will 
voluntarily take refuge in a bad one; and a similar remark we may 
apply to Eucharius and Cassiodorus. Should it be asserted that Crito 
has not succeeded in his reasonings, as to the fact of such omissions 
of the seventh verse, and such mystical interpretations of the eighth, 
we must be contented to refer to his own pages. The argument 
scarcely admits of compression. 

As to Fulgentius, he probably had the seventh verse in the margin, 
or possibly in the text, of his own copy; but knowing that it held its 
place by a very dubious title, yet, perhaps, believing that it had some 
right to be there, he would naturally endeavour to strengthen its 
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claims; and this purpose he carried into effect, by producing some- 
thing which looked very like Cyprian’s judgment in its favour. (P. 274.) 

In the concluding section, we have a very pleasing digression on the 
writings and character of the late learned Norrisian Professor, Dr. 
John Hey. It is probable that Crito never had the opportunity of 
hearing Dr. Hey in person, but we are persuaded that all those who 
possessed that advantage would bear testimony to the fact of his 
exhibiting, in his whole manner and address, that cool and delibe- 
rating and cautious habit of mind which is here ascribed to him; and 
to the judicious reader his printed lectures cannot fail to convey much 
valuable instruction. ‘To whatever cause we are to ascribe the total 
neglect of this eminent divine by Mr. Pitt, we concur with Crito in 
the opinion, that such neglect was not honourable to the illustrious 
statesman. If there were any circumstances to prevent Dr. Hey’s 
elevation to the mitre, there were other high dignities which might 
surely have been conferred. So it was, however, that his only patrons 
were Lord Maynard and the Earl of Clarendon; and he was gathered 
to his fathers, in a good old age, without its apparently ever once being 
recollected by the chief dispenser of patronage after he rose into 
power, that such an individual existed in the country. 

In concluding this article, we repeat generally what we have hinted 
in reference to particular parts of Bishop burgess’s animadversions, 
that unfounded as in our judgment are his charges against Person, 
(except, indeed, with reference to the contemptuous treatment of 
Archdeacon Travis,) and incorrect as are some of his quotations, and 
inconclusive as are some of his reasonings, we discover nothing which 
may not be explained on the common principle of human infirmity ; 
and especially of strong prepossessions, exercising undue influence 
upon a mind conscientious and ardent in the cause of truth. He has 
expressed his own views and motives in the following passage : 

The observations which I have made on Mr. Porson’s Letters, are not meant 
to detract from the credit of his great learning. No one can be more disposed 
to admire his pre-eminent talents than myself; but I deal thus plainly with his 
Letters to Mr. Travis, in justice to the passage for which I am contending; in 
justice to the Church of England, whose character is deeply concerned in his 
mistaken charges of fraud and forgery; in justice to the piety of many sincere 
Christians, who may have felt their confidence in Scripture, and their respect 
for the Church shaken by the violent assault of Mr. Porson’s charges. —( Vind. 
p- 6i. Crito, p. 331.) 

If it were needful and desirable for Porson’s fame that he should be 
publicly vindicated, we must consider it a happy circumstance for his 
memory, that the task has been undertaken by one so well qualified to 
discharge it as is the author of this volume. His reading is extensive— 
his discrimination acute—and, while stating clearly the objection, he 
meets it in a fair and manly way. On many occasions he has to 
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exercise his reasoning faculties, and we know of no instance in which 
he does not reason well, That he has sometimes indulged—although 
very rarely—in a freedom of remark which, however usual with con- 
troversialists, is not always very pleasing to the object of it, must, we 
think, be conceded. But we are bound at the same time to mention 
the candour and right feeling which dictated his concluding paragraph, 
and strongly recommend his example to all future controversialists. 
With that paragraph, after quoting a few last words about Porson, to 
which we cordially subscribe, we shall close our remarks. 

His purpose was to state the principal grounds of the controversy, and to 
examine Mr. Travis’s arguments. He _ hinted, however, that if any thing 
which had not been adduced should occur to him in the course of his investi- 
gation, he would not fail to bring it to light—and in this he fulfilled his promise. 
The truth is, that arguments and objections, when urged by him, assume a new 
character, and produce a new effect. He deals not in trite and vague generalities. 
What had before been thrown out in the gross, is thoroughly sifted and applied 
to its proper use. Whether intent upon Greek manuscripts or ancient versions 
or early Fathers, his power of discrimination is constantly on the alert. Nothing 
seems to escape him by its minuteness; and yet," whatever subject he is 
discussing, he places the whole of it before his reader in all its bearings. Let 
a man read every thing that had been written on the controverted text, pre- 
viously to the time of Mr. Porson, and when he has afterwards perused the 
“ Letters to Travis,” he will confess that to be the work from which he has 
derived the fullest information on the subject. Such are the effects of great 
talents, when exercised even on common materials. 

There is one quality of the mind, unnoticed by Bishop Burgess, in which it 
may be confidently maintained that Mr. Porson “had no superior’—I mean the 
most pure and inflexible love of truth. Under the influence of this principle, he 
was cautious and patient and persevering in his researches, and scrupulously 
accurate in stating facts as he found them. All who were intimate with him 
bear witness to this noble part of his character; and his works confirm the 
testimony of his friends. In a word, if, in a General Council of Scuotars, an 
individual were to be selected and sent forth to take a survey of any region of 
antiquity, profane or ecclesiastical, it is quite certain that the person who 
should be found to possess Mr. Porson’s endowments, would command every 
vote. Pp. 347, 348. 

After endeavouring to class the animadversions on Mr. Porson under distinct 
heads, I certainly engaged in the defence of that erhinent scholar with a feeling 
that he had been treated with great injustice. I was, moreover, convinced, that 
the principles of criticism by whic h his positions had been assailed, were neither 
well founded nor free from evil consequences. Under these circumstances it 
may possibly have now and then happened, that, in the progress of an argument, 
a phrase has been employed somewhat more pointed than the occasion required. 
For words, which have any other tendency than to maintain the truth, I have 
no predilection. If, therefore, in the course of this vindication of Mr. Porson, 
there be found an expression, which a good-natured reader would wish to be 
removed, I entreat that it may instantly be considered as blotted from the 
page.—P. 387. 

> at 
Art. II.—A Sermon, preached June 11, 1827, before the Corporation 
of the Trinity House. By the Rev. Joseru Cotton Wicram, A.M. 
Curate of St. James’, Westminster. London: Rivingtons. 1827. 


Ir has hitherto, we believe, been usual to select the preacher of the 
Anniversary Sermon before the Corporation of the Trinity House, 
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from among the dignified divines of the day; or at least from among 
those who were generally understood to be on the immediate road to 
dignity. The sudden illness of Lord Liverpool appears, in the present 
instance, to have caused some deviation from the customary practice. 
The author of the present Sermon writes himself only Curate. His 

















performance, however, is such as promises that he will not disgrace 
any preferment or distinction that may hereafter chance to fall upon 
him; and we shall heartily rejoice if his appointment to fill the office 
of preacher on this occasion should, happily, be ominous of his future 


| 
advancement in the Church, 
We say thus much, not because we consider the composition before 


us as faultless. Its faults, however, are of a very subordinate nature. 
The worst of them, perhaps, is that of an unformed style; a defect 
more or less incident to all young writers, and which constant practice 
and watchful attention will in time remove. The spirit which pervades 
the Sermon is admirable. It exhibits a combination of great sobriety 
of mind, with fervent and uncompromising piety; a union by no means 
of common occurrence, even in youthful divines of the greatest promise. 

























Wherever it appears, however (as in the instance before us), it warrants 
us in looking forward to a course of most useful and valuable service, 
whatever sphere of duty the writer may be appointed to occupy. 

The present, like most other anniversary occasions, sets at defiance 4 
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all exercise of invention or originality. In the midst, however, of the 
worn and beaten topics which present themselves, it is gratifying to 
find that the author has chosen that which is at once the safest and the 
most elevating. Humility in the hour of success is the lesson which, 
of all others, it best becomes the Minister of Christ to inculcate in the 
presence of men, whose office it is to strengthen and brace up the arm 
of flesh, and whose temptation it may be, to forget the danger and the 
curse of an undue reliance on it. The recollection that all their efforts 
are dependent on the Lord, will operate as a salutary chastisement of 
human arrogance, while the knowledge that the protection of the Lord 
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may safely be relied on by those who fear Him, is fitted to confer an 
elation of heart, which no contemplation of mere worldly resources 
ever can bestow. 

The naval and commercial greatness of this country, naturally 
earries the mind back to the history of other nations, whose prosperity 
and grandeur were derived from similar sources; more especially those 
whose fate is recorded in the Sacred Writings, and respecting which 
the counsels of the Most High have been most distinctly revealed. 
And, accordingly, it appears that the eye of the preacher has been 
intently and reverently fixed on the dealings of Providence, with 
respect to ancient states of distinguished opulence and power. It is 
melancholy and oppressive, indeed, to look upon our swarming marts, 
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and our mighty arsenals, and our countless navies, whether of com- 
merce or of war, and to think that these are treasured up only as a 
rich and mighty spoil for the great Destroyer! And yet it is a 
reflection which should never be absent from the thoughts of those 
who are conversant with the administration of our vast and various 
interests. And what is there which can give such sacredness and such 
solemnity to the thought, as a recurrence to the fate of Babylon, of 
Egypt, and of Tyre? ‘Truly, if their destiny has been written in vain, 
and if it teaches us not the lesson of humility, it shall be more tolerable 
for them, in the day of judgment, than for us. 


What was Tyre?—“ the crowning, merchant, joyous city; the mart of nations; 
whose antiquity was of ancient days, whose merchants were princes, and her 
traffickers the honourable of the earth.—She built herself a strong hold,” and 
heaped up “fine gold as the mire of the streets,” and her navy gloried in the 
costly spoil of foreign lands, and all the ships of the sea were in her “ to occupy 
with their merchandize.” But in the hour of prosperity did she forget her infir- 
mity, and her “ heart was set as the heart of God; by reason of her beauty her 
heart was lifted up, and because of her brightness she corrupted her wisdom, 
and her sanctuaries became defiled by the iniquity of her traffick.” Wherefore 
hath the Lord of Hosts blown upon the pride of all her glory. His command- 
ment went forth against the merchant city, and our eyes yet behold its terror; 
he hath “ broken down her towers,” and “ scraped her dust from her,” and made 
her “like the top of a rock.” Behold! to this day it is a barren waste for the 
spreading of the fisherman’s net, and “ her stones and her timber and dust are 
laid in the waters,” and she hath “died the death of them that are slain in the 
midst of the sea.” Thus hath it ever been His holy pleasure, in mercy to raise 
up, and in wrath for their manifold provocations to lay low again, the kingdoms 
of the world; because, in the hour of success, they knew not wherein they should 
glory. 

We hear, methinks, from all corners of the earth, a mighty and concurrent 
sound of voices yielding attestations to this awful truth! Babylon, “the glory 
of kingdoms, the beauty of Chaldees’ excellency,” for this cause “ is fallen and 
broken to the ground.” “The Lord of Hosts hath swept it with the besom of 
destruction,” and not even does “the Arabian pitch his tent there,” or “the 
shepherds make their fold.” The Lord hath purposed it, who hath disannulled 
it?—His hand was stretched out, and who hath turned it back? Palestina! thou, 
too, for the same besetting sin, art dissolved wholly! Moab is laid waste and 
brought to silence, her fields have languished, and the gladness of her lands is 
gone! Damascus is a ruinous heap! and the spirit of Egypt has failed in the 
midst of her, and her counsel is destroyed, and that because she hath forsaken 
the God of her salvation, and not been mindful of the rock of her strength. 

And who shall vainly think that “ God hath forgotten,” that the book of re- 
membrance is closed, or that we are less accountable than these?-—What heart 
so deceived as to say within itself, “ he will not require it?”—No! it is for us to 
“mark the old way which wicked men have trodden, and how they were cast 
down out of time, and their foundation overflown with a flood.” And thou, 
Britannia! in whom God's mightiest works are done, if thou, who art exalted 
unto heaven, trustest in thine own beauty and brightness, and forgettest God, 
and art stayed on aught but Him, thou, too, shalt be brought down to hell, it 
shall be more tolerable for Tyre than for thee!—P. 14—17. 


We cannot dismiss this impressive extract, without begging the 


writer to accept a friendly caution against the use of such apostrophes 
as that which he has introduced here—(‘ And thou, Britannia,” &c.) 
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They are a figure of speech which it requires the nicest taste and 





judgment to introduce with effect in all compositions, but in sacred 
































compositions more especially. They are often fated to exemplify the 
well-known apophthegm of Napoleon, that, from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, there is but a single step; though we by no means mean to 
assert that such is the infelicity of the instance under consideration. 

There is one particular which renders this Sermon interesting, 
perhaps, beyond all its predecessors: and that is, the allusion it con- | 
tains to one formidable cause of future danger to our commercial 
prospt rity. 

What if He, in whose hands we are, “ cut off every helper that remaineth,” 
and smite our power in the sea, making of us “perpetual desolations!” Or, 
what if the proud river, on whose banks we stand, refuse to waft the merchan- 


dize of nations into the bosom of our land, and the joyous metropolis of England 
cease to be foste red and nourish d by our trade !— ? Bie 


He then adds, 





These are topics to be enforced with more than common boldness, because, 
what naturalists have proved of other lands, your own memorialist has stated of 
the Thames. Alluvial accumulations are year by year increasing the obstruc- 
tions of this river to such an extent, that, he tells us, notwithstanding all efforts, 
its utility will in time be materially impaired, if not wholly destroyed.—P. 18. 

The danger here hinted at is more fully explained in an Appendix, 
which gives the following extract from a Memoir of the Origin and 
Incorporation of the Trinity House, by Joseph Cotton, Deputy Master, 
1818. After exhibiting a comparative view of the depth of water in 
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the Thames in 1680, 1732, and 1805, and noticing that 300,000 tons 
of ballast have of late years been annually raised from the bed of the 
river, the Memoir adds, 

It is, however, with great concern remarked, that all these efforts are likely 
to prove unavailing to preserve the requisite depth of water; and that, from the 
immense extension of the metropolis, and the usage, of late years, of carrying 
all the sewers into the Thames, such has been the accumulation of mud and 
other soil (which formerly was taken for manure), that, instead of a navigable 
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river up to London Bridge, it is likely to become only a ee ss-pool, or main sewer 
to the capital; for there is now, in many place s, ten or twelve feet de pth of mud 
over the bed of the river, which has been noticed long since in a representation 
to the Home Department.—Pp. 28, 29. 

We mention this as a curious fact, which is almost unknown; cer- 
tainly very little noticed. The subject is, in the highest degree inter- 
esting to all, except those who adopt the contemptible and selfish 





principle of remaining content with every thing, that will last their 
time without inconvenience or danger. What was done by the “ Home 
Department” in consequence of the representation, we do not learn. 
Neither are we informed whether the opinion of able engineers was 
taken as to the possibility of any remedy for the evil. If the mischief 
is beyond the reach of human power, it may, indeed, in the hands of 
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Providence, be made an instrument for hastening the ruin and decay 
of our commercial grandeur. But yet, on the other hand, we can 
hardly persuade ourselves that even the gradual and entire loss of 
the navigation of the Thames would necessarily be fatal to the pro- 
sperity of this empire. Surely the foundations of that prosperity lie 
too deep to be wholly broken up by the sole operation of such a cause, 
however destructive it might be by the dislocation of the existing 
system of things, and by the necessity that would be imposed for its 
partial reconstruction. 


——_»—--— 


Art. III.— The Connexion of Christianity with Human Happiness. By 
the Rev. Wittram Harness, A.M. 2 Vols.12mo. Pp. 290 & 348. 
Murray. 


IxreREsts so varied in their nature, as those of Christianity, yet 
always conducing to one end, the salvation of mankind ; so extensive 
in operation, affecting the welfare of every age, sex, and condition ; 
so important in their present effects, as well as their future conse- 
quences, can furnish appropriate employment to talents of the most 
varied and opposite description; and perhaps there is no mode of 
exertion in existence which may not be skilfully directed to promote 
the benevolent purposes of Revelation. 

Thus the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty are manifested not 
only in the dispensation of the Gospel, but by the numerous channels 
he has provided for the wide distribution of the sacred streams which 
flow from this fountain of light and life to a world lying in darkness, 
and dead in trespasses and sins. ‘The fences too of the sacred vine- 
yard are more effectually maintained, and the foes who would invade 
and destroy the holy inheritance, are repelled with vigour and success: 
the great Husbandman, by employing his servants in a diversity of 
operations according to their several talents, causing each to contribute 
to the perfection of his service and ministry. Hence in the religious 
as well as in the natural world a division of labour has been most 
beneficial to the welfare of mankind. 

The Honourable Robert Boyle, whose piety, learning, and ability 
were so constantly exerted for the support of Christianity, felt and 
appreciated this principle, and provided for the operation of it by 


founding a Lecture, the object of which should be, the “ proving the 
Christian Religion against notorious Infidels.” 

The Author having been appointed to this duty, very judiciously 
fulfilled the intention of the Founder, by selecting for the subject of 
his Course of Lectures the Connexion between Revealed Religion and 
Human Happiness ; and, generally speaking, he has ably and faith- 
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fully executed the task he had undertaken. The volumes before us 
do not contain the Lectures in the form in which they were delivered ; 
the texts and original arrangement are suppressed or altered, so as to 
give the whole the appearance of a connected treatise; yet the materials 
are the same, and the alterations are only those which might render the 
same instruction which had been useful from the pulpit, more forcible 
and impressive in the study. The plan he has adopted, is thus 
stated : 


In preparing the MS. for the press, so many alterations, both of addition and 
I I | 


omission, were adopted, that the work imperceptibly acq ed another character; 
and it be ne necessary to dispense with the original divisiot My design has 
been of a eneral natur . © p th ne ty of tl Christian re¢ velation, 
rather than to disprove any particular mode of unbeli f. It is the practice of 
the modern school of infidelity and licentiousness to pourtray religion as the 
enemy of man. In my pre sent attempt to ¢ cute the intentix os of the learned 
al 1 iu us nd uniable Robert Boyle, | have end ou dt » exhibit the fallacy of 
so unjust and wicked a representation ; ind to demonstrate, on the contrary, that 
an inseparable connexion subsists between the reverence of th W ord and the hap- 


piness of the Creatures, of God. It has been my aim to embody my reflections in 
a form that might not deter the young or intimidate the indolent reader from 
ht.—It has been my wish to give a popular interest 


following my course of thoug 





to a subject of universal and everlasting importance.—Pp. vi. vii. 
; ‘ts 


It is not my object to engage with open infidelity, by again detailing the con- 
clusive evidences by which the gospel is supported. ‘This has been already done 


so often, and so well, that no honest heart, or unprejudiced understanding, can 
enter on the inquiry, without being convinced of the ipernatu al origin of our 
belief. My nis of another nature. It will be my endeavour, by a just and 
candid st ment of the necessity ol th Christian revelation to the happiness of 


man, to aw ik n the devotion, and ai 
upon the faith, as upon a thing of inconsiderable worth. I wish to inspire my 
readers with a fair appreciati n of those lessons of eternal truth, which have been 


eratitude, of those, who look coldly 
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communicated by the revelation of the Messiah. In this attempt I shall direct 


their reflections to the following proposition 


Ist. That Christian opinions ur essent | to human ] ppiness. 

2d. That those opinions could not have been established by the unaided powers 
of the reason 

3d in the absence of those opinions, the reason could suggest no sub- 
stit tich could supply their loss. 





The first of these heads I shall treat of at consid rable | neth, the other two I 
shall dismiss more brie fly. In the prose cution of my task, it is my intention to 
support myself, as far as possible, by the authority, the admissions and the exam- 
pl s of those who have been most celebrated among the ranks of unbelief. If I 
should succeed in establishing th« propositions that I have advanced, the con 
clusion is immediate. Unless all the better feelings of the heart have become 
extinct, under the overwhelming growth of the worldly passions, it is impossibl 
not to be convinced of the wickedness of that indifferent and ungrateful feeling, 
with which the revelation of the Messiah is so extensively regarded. And while 
we learn to love the faith, by contemplating its holy ministrations of joy and 
peace, we may also deriv from the consideration another, and an emphatic, 
testimony to its divine authority and truth. If Christianity has conferred a hap- 
piness on man, which he had not the means of creating for himself, it is the 
strongest internal proof of its super-human origin. “ It is the good tree that 
bringeth forth the good fruit.” This is one of thos indisputable axioms to which 
infidelity itself has granted its assent. “ If in the profound night by which my 





reason is surrounded,” says Maupertuis, “ I find a system, which is the only one 
that can gratify the natural desire after happiness, can I fail to acknowledge it 
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as true? Must I not confess that that which conduces to happiness is that which 


cannot possibly deceive : P. 10 13. 

In the prosecution of this inquiry, Mr. Harness has carefully ex~ 
plored the operation of false principles on the public and private 
conduct both of states and individuals, contrasting their influence with 


tee 


that of Christianity, and illustrating his discourse by numerous refer- 
ences to facts which his extensive reading readily supplies, and which 
give a very pleasing interest to his work. ‘The utility of this under- 
taking, particularly to youthful classical students, is evident. Initiated 
in heathen morals, and familiarized to their practices before those of 
the Gospel are sufficiently understood to be felt or approved, their 
minds are liable to receive a bias very different from that which every 
pious parent or judicious instructor would desire. The blaze of glory 
thrown by the Greek and Roman historians and poets over the trans- 
actions of their heroes and statesmen, can hardly fail to dazzle youthful 
readers; and Mr. Harness has rendered them a most important service 
in thus exhibiting a picture of the boasted liberty of these states of 
antiquity, their loose morals and corrupt practices, whilst he satis- 
factorily proves that the religion of Jesus can alone produce true poli- 
tical wisdom, moderation, or patriotic exertion. 


: 
It is terrible to contemplate the barbarities to which this system naturally 

conducted. I would take Athens for the example. It was acknowledged to 

have been the most lenient government of antiquity. The mind that is refined 

to gentleness and pity by the spirit of the Gospel, can scarcely bear to dwell on 

the ruthless exercise of dominion, which is exhibited in the pages of its history. 

The tyranny exercised by the Athenian people over those who were subject to 

their control, surpasses description or belief. No accumulations of reproachful 

epithet, or opprobrious metaphor, could compass their savage abuses of autho- 

rity. The despotism of one is bad; but the despotism of many is incalculably 

worse. Not to mention their wanton acts of cruelty, of caprice, of aggression, ‘ 

and of injustice, which were as familiar with them—perhaps more familiar—than 

with any of the most sanguinary tyrants, whose names are infamous in the 

annals of mankind; but to confine myself strictly to the enormities, which ori- 

vinated in their politic al morals, we shall find, by looking at the conduct of that 

brilliant people, that the vaunted democracy of Athens was animated by all the 

selfish passions, was directed by all the narrow principles, was supported by all 

the ignominious arts, and iniquitous precautions, which characterize the do- 

minion of the dé spot. No Dionys s or Agathocles ever exhibited a more 

timid and ungenerous suspicion of their subjects, or followed up their suspicions 

with more of the oppressive vigilance of terror.—Riches were the objects of 

jealousy : they might be made the means of obtaining too commanding an in- f 

fluence in the republic ; and the wealthy existed therefore, in a state of constant \ 

pe rsecution and alarm. “ While I had riche Ta says Charmides, “ I was obliged 

to caress every informer. Some imposition was continually laid upon me; and I f 





was never allowed to travel or be absent from the city. Now I am poor, I look 
big, and threaten others; the rich are afraid of me; I am become a kind of 


tyrant in the city.’ ‘ame was an object of jealousy: nothing of excellence 








* Xenophon, I 





iquet of Socrates.—‘* Whether a man was a citizen or a stranger 
among that people, it seems, indeed, requisite, either that he uld impoverish himself, 
or that the people ld impoverish | 1, perha ll him into the bargain,” 
H ’s Essays, Partii. 11 
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or wealth or reputation might, with impunity, overtop the level of the demo- 
eracy. The unrelenting people proscribed every superiority, as a thing of 
dangerous consequence. “The same cautious politics produced the Ostracism 
of Athens, and the Petalism of Syracuse, and expelled every citizen whose fame 
or power overtopped the rest.”* Virtue was an object of jealousy ; and so sus- 
ceptible was the prudence of their tyranny, that it instigated them to attack even 
the honourable distinctions which recompense superior integrity and purity of 
life ; and Aristides was banished for the celebrity of his justice. P. 85—88. 

To exhibit a corresponding picture of Roman manners, Mr. H. pre- 
sents his readers with the observations of a Christian stranger, who 
might have visited Rome in the first century after our Saviour’s 
ministry on earth: 

The door of the house in which he is received, to the distress of every Chris 
tian sentiment, is opened by a chain¢ d slave.t He is conducted to the master 
of the house, who is at supper, and is invited to take a place at the banquet. 
Instead of that liberal equality which has been introduced by the general preva- 
lence of the Christian d sposition, and which has smoothed the irregularities of 





society, and rendered persons of a more distins uished opulence and rank atten- 
tive to the ibilities of the poorer and more humble members of their society, 


he finds the inferior guest 
removed to a distance from the luxurious table of the master of the feast, and 


ts studiously reminded of their subordinate condition, 


insulted by the offensive coarseness of their entertainment.~—During a scene 
of the grossest gluttony and intempe rance, he is opprest, as the spirits of the 


party become elevated, by the most appalling licentiousness of conversation. A 
father speaks of the difficulty he had found in persuading his wife to the murder 
of their new-born infant.§ The young men boast of their successful rapes,|| their 


perilous adulteries, or their unnatural attachments. Disgusted with these ap- 
palling circumstances, the ( hristian visitor might omit remarking on the unbridled 
sensuality with which his new companions surrender themselves to the protracted 
pleasures of the table,§ as if to eat were the first privilege of existence, and they 
had artificially increased their appetites, that they might lengthen their capacity 
of indulgence. Wearied of such society, he retires to his « hamber, but not to 
rest; for his repose is broken by the noise of whips and lashes, and the cries 
of the chastised slaves, whom the master of some neighbouring mansion is rigor- 
ously correcting.**— In the morning he prepares to accompany his host to the 
exhibitions of the Cireus. As they are de} arting from the house, an aged and 
half-starved slave timidly endeavours to elude their observation; he is detected ; 
his master notices his infirmities, and orders that he should no longer be re- 
tained as an unprofitable expense and incumbrance to his household, but should 
be exposed to die of starvation, in recompense for the labours of his youth.— 


-_ ee —— 


® Hume’s Essay on the Balance of Power. 
+ Ovid. Amor. lib, i. cap. 6. 

t Juvenal, 5thsS itire. 

§ Terence, Heaut., Act. III. Scene 4. 

}| Ib. Eun., Act. ILI. Scene 5. 

{ To prevent the bad effects of repletion, some used, after supper, to take a vomit: 
thus Caesar (accubuit euetiucny agebat, i.e. post coenam vomere volebat, ideoque largius 
edebat). Cicero, 4t¢. 13.52. Dejot. 7. Also before.supper and at other times, Suet. 
Vit. 13. Cic. Phil. 41. vomunt, ut edant; edunt, ut vomant, Senec. ad Helv. 9. Even 
women, after bathing before supper, used to drink wine and throw it up again to 
sharpen their appetite. Juvenal, 6. 427. 

** Seneca mentions, Epistle 122, that, regularly about the third hour of the night, the 
neighbours of one, who indulges the false refinement of changing night into day, hear 
the noise of whips and lashes ; and, upon inquiry, find that he is then taking an account 
of the conduct of his servants, and giving them due correction.—This is not remarked as 
an instance of cruelty, but only of disorder, which, even in actions the most usual and 
methodical, changes the fixed hours that established custom had assigned for them. 
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The Christian remonstrates against this act of cruelty; he assures his host that 
not a single individual of his own religion would be guilty of such barbarity even 
to one of the inferior creatures—to the aged hound, or the drooping war-horse— 
if it had been serviceable to his interests, or his amusements. The heathen 
cannot comprehend his sentiments. He informs his guest that this is the usual 
method of disposing of all superannuated domestics; that some masters suffer them 
to starve to death about their houses ; that others leave them to perish of want on 
an island of the Tiber ;* that others cast them alive into their preserves to fatten 
their fish ; that, in short, the practice was universal among his countrymen, 
and adopted without remorse, sanctioned by the example of the illustrious Catof, 
and one from which, as it was extremely convenient, he could see no reason for 
departing.—The Christian is silenced ;—they proceed to the Theatre. On their 
way, they pass a company of Patrician youth, one of whom is on the point of 
exhibiting his dexterity in the use of the broad-sword. A poor wretch, suffering 
from the deep afflictions of domestic misery, has been bribed, by the offer of a 
few minz, to devote himself as the victim of the barbarous experiment, on con- 
dition that the necessities of his family should be relieved by the stipulated 
purchase-money of his murder.{—They arrive at the Coliseum.—There is great 
difficulty in securing situations.—Nearly forty thousand persons are already im- 
patiently assembled. It is a day of extraordinary expectation. Many celebrated 
gladiators are to be brought on the arena. It is anticipated that some hundreds 
will be slaughtered in the various conflicts which are appointed to succeed each 
other in the progress of the entertainment; but a more than usual curiosity and 
interest is excited for those contests, in which the ill-fated wretches are to be 
exposed in opposition to the wild beasts of the desert or the forest, as on this 
occasion the lions and the panthers have been fed on human flesh, for the 
purpose of sharpening their thirst of blood, and stimulating the keenness of their 
ferocity.§ Unable to sustain the sight,—while the first victim is expiring, un- 
pitied and unregarded, amid the thunders of acclamation that reward the 
exertions of his competitor,—the Christian visitor of the heathen capital hastily 
withdraws himself from the scene of sanguinary festival. He is immediately 
followed by his host, who ridicules his compassion on the authority of the most 
approved philosophers, and interrupts his eloquent lamentations over the de- 
parture of the ancient virtue and simplicity of the Roman character, by assur- 
ances, that the people have not degenerated ; that vice may have varied in its 
form, but not increased in magnitude ; that its ratio has been permanent and 
equal; and that, whatever enormities may have been engendered of power and 
luxury and refinement, at all events, those ruder ages could never be deserving 
of regret, during which a supposed pestilence, that appeared to be depopulating 
the city, was discovered to be effected by the prevalency of the art of poisoning: 


* Suetonius in Vita Claudii— Quelques Romains les faisaient jeter tous vivans daus 
leurs viviers, pour engraisser des murénes.’’—Mennais states this piece of barbarity, but 
does not quote his authority. 

t A sufficient proof of the harsh manner in which slaves were used, ‘‘ we find,” says 
Potter, Booki. chap. 10, ‘ in the famous Roman Cato, a man celebrated in all ages for 
his exact observance of the strictest rules of justice. When his servants grew old, and 
unfit for labour, notwithstanding they had been very faithful and serviceable to him, and 
had spent their youth and strength in labouring for him; for all this, when years came 
upon them, and their strength failed them, he would not be at the expense of maintaining 
them, but either turned them away, unable to provide for themselves, or let them 
starve to death in his own family.’””—The anecdote is from Plutarch. 

t Ephorion de Chalcide raconte (Apud Athen. lib. iv.) que chez les Romains, on 
proposait quelquefois cing mines de récompense a celui qui voudrait souffrir qu’on lui 
tranchat la téte, en sorte que la somme offerte devait étre touchée par les héritiers ; et 
souvent, ajoute le méme auteur, plusieurs concurrens se disputaient la mort a ce prix.— 
Menais, vol.i. p. 380. 

§ This was done by Caligula. 

Livy, viii. 18. One hundred and seventy women, among whom were some of the 


highest rank, were condemned for this crime. 
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a practic which was so accordant to the morals and sentiments of the people, 
that the pretor, in a single province, after having « apitally punished three thou- 
nd persons for the offence, still complained of the increasing number of the 


accusations.* 


In the above sketch of the private morals of the ancient Romans, I have 
studiously cast a veil over that horrible and undisguised impurity which satu- 
rated the whole body of society; which haunted the pre cincts of their temples ; 
which mingled with their religious rites and festivals; which so frequently made 
the subject of their conversation and their poetry; which addressed the grossness 
of the public mind in the signs exhibited in th ir streets, and in the monuments 
that defiled their gardens, and of which the images were constantly before the 


eyes, to pollute and to debase the soul, engraved on the common utensils of 

daily existence, on their lamps and their vases and their drinking vessels. 

Pp. 11—19. 

Our readers will have already perceived, that in our opinion the 
Author has ably executed his task ; but one sentence we must notice 
as inaccurate. It occurs, vol. i. p. 193. He speaks of alms as “ the 
only human atonement for the past transgressions of the penitent.” ‘This 
can scarcely be reconciled with the doctrines taught by our Church, 
not only in her Articles, but in almost every page of her Liturgy. 
There can be only one atonement for transgressions ; and every one 
who partakes of that will perform “ fair deeds of charity” as a part of 
that practical holiness, without which no man can see the Lord. 

— 

Art. 1V.—Manual of Public and Private Education, founded on a 
Discovery, by which a School or Family may teach itself under the 
Superintendence of the Master or Parent, made, recorded, and 
promulgated at Madras in 1789-96; published in London 1797, and 
thence diffused over the World. Eighth Edition, digested and 
abridged; mith an Historical Introduction and Appendix. By 
Anprew Bet, D.D. LL.D. F.As.S. F.R.S. Ed. pp. 60. 
Rivingtons, 1827. 

We come not forward at this period to testify our sense of the 
merits of Dr. Bell’s discovery; he needs not our praise. In every 
town and hamlet of our land, nay, wherever the English name is 
known, we might say circumsrice, and behold a monument more 
durable than brass, more eloquent than the happiest eulogy. It is 
indeed the very importance of the system which induces us to turn 
aside from works of greater pretension to examine the Manual 
before us. 

What such a Manual ought to be may be expressed in a few words. 
It is intended for the masters and mistresses, the visitors and super- 
intendents of national schools throughout the country. It ought, 
therefore, to be cheap, and on this point the moderate price of one 


shilling forbids us to complain. It should have the principles and 





* Livy, lib. xl. cap. 43 
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tules of the system in clear and concise language, under a simple 
arrangement. 

Let us now examine Dr. Bell’s Manual by this test. We must first 
observe, that unless some great advantage was to be gained, it was 
extremely injudicious so to transpose and invert the contents of the 
seventh edition in this new publication; for it must, for a time at 
least, confuse the instructor who adopts this revision of his text book, 
professing to be more compendious and simple. We at once however 
confess, our main objection to the Manual consists in the abundance of 
irrelevant matter which it contains. The worthy Doctor, indeed, 
seems to have anticipated this in one respect, and insists that it is 
proper that the teacher should know the origin and history of the 
Institution. Be it so; but could not this have been told at once in a 
single page? Does not, indeed, the title-page alone contain almost 
sufficient ? But the truth is, there are few pages which do not allude 
to the subject, and several which are wholly occupied with it. There 
is, too, far more reference to the claims of Mr. Joseph Lancaster than 
is necessary: for after all, the frontispiece, containing “ An extract 
from the Report of the Madras Asylum, dated the 24th of June, 
1796, and published in London 1797,” gives the sum and substance 
of the matter, and is quite conclusive. Again, we have an elaborate 
investigation of the charge, “ that the Madras system has undergone 
frequent changes !” 

We object most seriously to the space which is occupied by eulogies 
of the Author and his system; and this not merely in a snug appendix 
or preface, or a modest note, but in the text passim. Take the 
following : 

The true nature and character of this system, as a discovery, are briefly 
designated in the following extract from a sermon preached before the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, at the Anniversary of the Charity Schools, 
at St. Paul's, by the Dean of Chichester, 1817, now Lord Bishop of Gloucest: r. 

In speaking of the Founders of our old charity schools, and comparing a 
discovery in the intellectual world, as momentous in its consequences as it is 
humble in its origin, with the grandest and most sublime ever made in the 
physical world, he says, 

“If we do not re proac h the philo ( ph rs of old times with the ignorance of 
what a Newton saw and investigated, we must not find fault with those good 
men for not having forestalled the merits and anticipated the discoveries of a 
Bell.” P. 29. 

But in addition to Newton, there are many eminent persons who are 
produced to illustrate the triumph of the art. In page 58 we find the 
mischief of Bonaparte and the effects of the system contrasted ; 
viresque acquirit eundo, (as the worthy Doctor himself remarks,) for 
we discover the system to be the lever of Archimedes, and then a 
Sream Encrne: and, lastly, ‘ by an infallible and irresistible impulse 
giving motion to the moral and intellectual world.” 
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Nor can we approve of the style in which this book is written; we 
find far too many hard words ; such as ‘ prime monade, decadary system, 
monosyllabic and promiscuous reading, unreiterated spelling, prelimi- 
nary repetition of the initiatory lessons, novum organon, ludus 
literarius,’ &c. &c.: also several Latin quotations. The sense, too, 
is oftentimes clouded by metaphors, and is constantly interrupted by 
notes and references to past and even to succeeding pages. 

Such are the faults with which we do not hesitate to charge the 
Manual before us; and we are the more anxious to specify them that 
they may be corrected ; lest by them the shrewd observation and valuable 
instruction contained in the volume should be rendered less effective. 
lor ourselves, indeed, we conclude that the discoverer of the system 
of mutual instruction has something more to do before we can allow 
that, in addition to the inestimable benefit he has conferred upon 
mankind, he has given a practical tract fit for general circulation and 


coinmon use, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ovceoccs 
IIPOSKYNHZAI, MATT. ii. 2. 

Mr. Epiror,—If the following attempt to establish the meaning 
of the word zpooxvynaa, “ to worship,” as used in St. Matthew, 
chap. ii. ver. 2, should meet with your approbation, I shall be happy 
to see it inserted in your valuable publication. I drew it up in the 
form of a note first, for my own private use, and therefore present it 
to you in that form, without enlarging or making further comment 
upon it. 

1.) mpooxuyneat avrw, “to worship him,” Received Translation ;— 
“to do him obeisance,” Unitarian Version. ‘The word zpooxvvew, 
“ I worship,” is used in the Sacred Scriptures, and also in profane 
authors, to signify, as well an act of obeisance or of common courtesy 
towards men, as an act of religious adoration towards God; but in the 
latter sense it is principally used by both. So far, then, the Unitarians 
have a plea for translating the word, in the present instance, as they 
have done. I admit, too, that there are respectable and learned men, 
who probably referring for the most part to other commentators that 
have gone before them, without duly weighing the subject as they 
might or ought, have too hastily decided upon the predominant accep- 
tation of the word in the Sacred Writings. See Elsley’s Annotations 
on this word, and Beyer’s Additamenta to c. 3 of Selden’s Syntagmata, 
p- 15, we. : 

(2.) The Syriac translation is aS ho “to worship him.” 
Castell gives us for a primary signification of the word 4. segad, 
 incurvavit se, adorandi causa,” he bowed himself for the purpose of 
worshipping. And the Hebrew root yp sagad, is used in the Old 
Testament only for the falling down to God or an idol, in a religious 
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manner, or for the sake of worshipping. That the Syrian translators 
should therefore employ this word to express the sense of the Greek 
xpookuvew, instead of a more doubtful one, is strongly in favour of the 
received translation. 

(3.) The Arabic word kx sagad, signifies, according to Willmet, 
“procubuit se, frontem imponens terrae, ad commonstrandum sup- 
pliciis animi dejectionem, atque abnegationem sui, uti inter precandum 
faciunt populi ortentis. Deinde, quia illum honorem soli Deo deberi 
agnoscunt adoravit,” he prostrated himself, with his face upon the 
earth, to shew by supplications the dejection of his mind, and the 
denial of himself, according to the custom of the eastern nations when 
they pray. Whence it signifies to worship, inasmuch as they acknow- 
ledge that this honour is due to God alone. We find, then, that the 
Syrian translators have used a word, which, as it agrees also with the 
Arabic, places it in a still stronger light; that the Magi, whether from 
Persia or Arabia, went to Jerusalem for the purpose not only of pay- 
ing Jesus a kingly, but also a religious adoration. 

(4.) Reland in his defence of the religion of Mahomet, on the ninth 
chapter concerning prayers, interprets the word Oger!| (root k= 
prona  adoratio,” a pro- 


te 


sagad) by the Greek word xpoocuynae, sive 
Joued adoration. And one of the sentences of Ali Ebn Ali Talebi is, 


v Smovr? o G~ v eo eb & 
e953 oye 3 AS 3} add} sr? Le Y nothing shall gain access to 


God but frequent acts “of morship ‘and self-abasement. ‘The Arabic 
translation, too, gives us the very same root with the Syriac. 
a“ daw “ to worship him.” See also the derivatives of the root 
d< in Richardson’s Persian and Arabic Dictionary. 

(5.) The Coptic translation is UTEnoswuyT FPIZOY ‘that 
we may worship him,” which very well expresses the meaning of the 
Greek xpoockvynoat aurw. 

(6.) But it is singularly to the purpose, that the two words in the 
9th and 11th verses of the Seventy-second Psalm, for which the 
Evangelist has used the word xpooxuvynaa, should both be used in the 
prayer that the Jews use when they enter their synagogue, to nignily 

4 ’ 2 
their adoration and worship of God ADVAN AYN) TITAS 8) 

7 6 5, | 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 
wy spb And I will worship, and will bow down, will kneel, 

wy 1. St: 

Sag 6 | 7 | 
before the Lord that made me. 

) In Matt. ii. 11, the expression is still stronger in the Syriac. 
ad Tac e230 “ and they fell down and worshipped him.” ‘The 


’ 


word ‘a3 “to fall down,’ implies a falling down or prostrating for 
the purpose of prayer or worship: and may therefore be thus ren- 
dered, “ And they prostrated themselves in a devout manner, and 
worshipped him.” 

Should the Unitarian now turn upon me, and say, “ etiamsi per- 
suaseris non persuadebis,” although you should convince me, you 
shall not prevail over me; I shall content myself with appealing to 
VOL. X. NO. III. Y 
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more rational beings for their belief, that the most ancient Christians 
interpreted and understood the word zpooxuvynea here used, as an act 
of religious adoration paid by the Magi to the infant Jesus. 

B. Crericvus. 


——— 5 - ~~ 
ON THE STANDARD AND TEST OF TRUE PIETY. 


Tuere was a time when the term Christian was a name of infamy ; 
but when this term no longer distinguished the true follower of Christ 
from the world called Christian, it gave place to others, which have in 
every age been successively adopted to designate those who have 
too much vital and practical religion to suit the bulk of professed 
Christians. 

Against such persons, however denominated, it has among other 
things been objected that they require every body to see with their 
eyes: and the charge of uncharitableness has been urged against them, 
because they are supposed to question the sincerity and impugn the 
piety of every individual who does not coincide in all particulars with 
their sentiments and conform to their habits. This is a serious charge, 
and at the same time one which is very likely to gain currency 
without much examination into its truth or falsehood. Liberality of 
sentiment, as it is called, and the notions which pass current under 
that phrase, are very favourable to the views of the world in general, 
who do not care to have their principles and conduct too nicely 
scrutinized ; and at the same time so revolting to an ingenuous mind is 
the imputation of bigotry, that candour itself is liable to be duped into 
an easy acquiescence with the prevailing opinion on this subject. 

The charge in question, in the sense in which it is intended, is 
utterly without foundation, and proceeds from ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of those against whom it is made. Charity, as it has often been 
remarked, does not consist in believing every person to be a Christian 
with or without evidence; but in putting the most favourable interpre- 
tation that circumstances may permit on such points as come under our 
notice. 

It may be well to observe, as a passing remark, that the very indi- 
viduals who tax others with a want of charity, for setting up, as they 
assume, an arbitrary standard of piety, are themselves (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) guilty of a similar offence, by setting up a standard of their 
own; and every one who advances a step beyond it, is suspected by 
them of hypocrisy or enthusiasm: whoever manifests greater earnest- 
ness or livelier feelings than themselves on the subject of religion is 
charged with being “righteous overmuch,” and branded with sume 
appellation of reproach. 

In explanation of the principles on which our estimate of piety is 
founded, and in vindication of that estimate itself, we appeal to the 
Holy Scriptures, as affording the only correct standard of truth. 
Whence is it then, perhaps it may be asked, that among persons who 
equally profess to appeal to the same unerring standard, there exists so 
great a diversity of opinion? The question is thus stated and answered 
by a writer of no ordinary stamp :— 
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When the enemies of such a profession (such as we are now considering) 
bring forward the stale objection—“ What is true religion? for we find it one 
thing in England, another in Scotland, a third at Rome, and often twenty dif- 
ferent things in the same place ;—settle this, they say, among yourselves before 
you address us on the subject ;”—we answer, it has long been settled. While you 
stumble at the supposed diversity, we both discern and admire the identity. We 
feel the fullest conviction, that real religion in itself, so far from being a different 
thing in different places, is one and thesame thing at all times and inall places. . . . 
In order to understand this, men should consider what real religion is—nam« ly, 
the heart of fallen man returning to God through a Mediator. The Scriptures 
term this “ Life.” As the life of the body is one and the same principle in all 
men, whatever difference there be observed in their respective complexions, 
features or forms: so, real religion, which is the life of the soul, is one and the 
same principle; of a higher order indeed, but which equally identifies the sub- 
ject; and like the former, is discerned by the exercise of its proper faculties and 
acts. . . . Tell me not of the external forms and petty circumstantial distinctions 
with which his education or connexions have prejudiced his mind: they are but 
as his provincial dialect, his dress or his complexion. The grand inquiry should 
be—Is the sinner humble and penitent before his God? Is he seeking acceptance 
only through that Redeemer whom “ God hath set forth for a propitiation through 
faith in his blood?” Is he found walking in a course of holy obedience? If 
this be really his case, then call such a man by what term of distinction or 
reproach you please, still the man is alive to God, and will join his fellow 
believers in serving Him; if not in the same modes, yet to the same ends; there 
will be an unity, though not an uniformity. Strip real religion therefore of that 
which is no essential part of it, or what is only accidental to it; and regard it as 
described in the Scriptures, and exemplified, though but imperfectly, in the true 
believer ; and then you will find it the same under every dispensation.” 


It is then in the heart, so far as man can judge of it, that we are 
accustomed, after the example of the Judge of all, to look for the 
evidence of true piety. Let it not be said that this is an encroachment 
on the province of Him whose unalienable prerogative it is to ‘‘ search 
the heart and try the reins;”—if it be true that “ a tree is known by 
its fruits’—or certain that “ out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” we have sufficient authority for our conduct. And 
here, as in many other points, the analogy of common life may serve 
to throw a light upon the subject. How is it, for instance, that we 
learn to appreciate, as they deserve, the professions of a hollow friend- 
ship, if not by reading the secret workings of the heart through the 
veil with which it is enveloped? Who can define that peculiar feeling 
called taste, in reference to the fine arts? Take music, for instance. 
Among the numerous pretenders to the art, do we hesitate asserting 
respecting a great majority, that they have no real taste for music? 
and yet they shall, many of them, have attained a considerable pro- 
ficiency, both as it respects the knowledge of the science, and the ex- 
ecution of the art:—why then are we to be called uncharitable for 
acting precisely on the same principles in estimating the degree in 
which the affections are under the influence of religion ?—for this simple 
reason, because men will persist, in defiance of the dictates of reason 
and Scripture to the contrary, in looking at the outward conduct, while 
God looketh at the heart. 

Two propositions are necessarily implied and involved in the general 
imputation of uncharitableness, as it respects that class of individuals 
who are affected by it. First, that they are mistaken or enthusiastic 
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in their estimate of the nature of piety in themselves; and secondly, 
that they are not authorised to judge of others by that same standard. 
Let us bestow a little attention on each of these points. 

I. As it respects the satisfaction of his own mind indeed, the true be- 
liever has not much difficulty to encounter; because he possesses that 
kind of evidence within his own breast, which is to himself entirely con- 
clusive. ‘* He that believeth (it is said) hath the witness in himself.” 
** The Spirit beareth witness with his spirit that he is a child of God.” 
His faith rests in the first instance, indeed, on that external evidence of 
the truth of revelation which is open to the examination of all the world; 
but he now believes and embraces it not only as true, but as suttable ; 
the gospel has met his wants; he now rejoices in the knowledge of his 
Saviour with much of that appropriating feeling which the men of 
Sychar expressed—“ Now we believe, not because of thy saying, but 
because we have seen him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world.” ‘The gospel has come to him 
‘not in word only, but in power;” he is enabled to enter into the 
spiritual meaning of passages which once appeared dark and unintel- 
ligible ; he did not disbelieve, i.e. actually reject such passages before ; 
but he could affix no definite idea to them; they were mysteries into 
which he could not enter. But now they come home to his mind with 
a force of which he was formerly unconscious; and seem to possess a 
beauty and suitableness which he could neither see nor feel before. 
Will it be demanded “ how can these things be?” the reply of our 
Lord to one in the objector’s situation, is the only reply in our power 
to return—‘“ that which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit—marvel not that I say unto you, ye must 
be born again.”—‘‘ The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto him: neither can he know 
them because they are spiritually discerned. But he that is spiritual 
discerneth all things.” What evidence can we produce that we are 
cheered by the light of the sun and invigorated by its warmth? A 
blind man may say it is impossible ; and who shall undertake to con- 
vince him of his error? But does that alter the real state of the case ? 
or is any one who has the use of his eyes in any degree the more 
convinced that he is deceived in the impressions of which he is sensi- 
ble? The blind man may indeed be instructed in the theory of vision, 
and what does his idea of it amount to, after all your pains ?—that 
“ scarlet is like the sound of a trumpet,” as one is recorded to have 
said. ‘The Scriptures, however, afford abundant authority for the 
comparison; they state all mankind to be by nature in a state of 
spiritual blindness, from which they can be recovered by no inferior 
power than that which “ commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness” at the creation of the world: (2 Cor. iv. 6.)—to assert an ex- 
emption from the common fault of man in our own case, is to add to 
the delusion without diminishing the guilt: as our Lord said to the 
‘* Jews, now you say, we see, therefore your sin remaineth ”"—but He 
** came a Light into the world, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not abide in darkness.” ‘To be sensible of our ignorance is the first 
step towards acquiring real wisdom. But the Christian must not only 
satisfy his own mind, he must be prepared to justify his principles 
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before the world ; he must “ be ready to give an answer to every one 
that asketh a reason of the hope that is in him.” He is accused of 
entertaining enthusiastic notions respecting the nature of piety. We 
have in part considered the manner in which he meets the charge, and 
when we take into the account that he was once under the influence of 
the same prejudices which he is now desirous of combating ; that he 
at one time found himself precisely in the situation of his present 
opponents; once entered into their views and adopted their arguments ; 
and that he has only given up these positions point by point, as he 


is 


I ET 


found them successively untenable :—again, when he finds his present aa 
sentiments corroborated and confirmed by the united experience and a 
testimony of those whose integrity and consistency of character entitle 4 
them to confidence; and, once more, when under an habitual con- ‘ 


sciousness of his entire ignorance and helplessness in reference to 
spiritual things, he watches against the acknowledged “ deceitfulness 
and desperate wickedness” of his own heart, brings all its secret ; 
workings to the light of God’s truth, and judges of all according to 


the law and the testimony—when these considerations are taken into ‘ 
the account, he seems not only to have strong grounds of confidence af 
for the establishment of his own faith, but to challenge the attention ; 
of every candid mind. 1 

It is indeed difficult, not to say impossible, to give any just idea to f 
a second person, of the strong conviction which the true believer 
possesses of the general soundness of his own principles ; his faith, as i 


the Scripture beautifully expresses it, is “ built upon a rock.” We 
say the general soundness of his principles—for the enlightened Chris- 


tian lays no claim to infallibility; he is painfully conscious of much ; 
remaining ignorance and prejudice, but in the main he is like a man ; 


who having, through mercy, passed a dangerous road under the shades : 
of night, now in broad day-light draws back his steps, and marks the j 
dangers which beset his path; and now with feelings of gratitude to ip 
the God who hath borne with his wanderings, and guided his erring ¢ 
footsteps, he would set up beacons to warn the unwary traveller, and 
direct him safely along the narrow way—but this must be experienced ' 
in order to be understood. It has been shrewdly remarked, ‘‘ he who ‘ $4 
stands on a height, sees farther than those who are placed in a bottom ; 
but let him not fancy that he shall make those below believe all he 
sees.” Under a consciousness therefore of our inability to do justice a 
to the subject of experimental religion, in the short space which could 
at present be devoted to it, we pass on to the consideration of such 
points as are open to the observation of all—which introduces us to 
the second general head under which we proposed to divide our re- 
Q marks, viz. 

II. The grounds upon which the Christian forms his estimate of the 
religion of the world; in other words, the authority on which he 
subjects others to the same standard as himself. And here it naturally 
occurs to us, that the Scriptures uniformly teach us to consider all 








mankind as divided, in reference to their character in the sight of 
God, into two classes: and this also, with a special application to the 7. 
visible Church, or body of professing Christians. Thus we read, not 


only in general terms of “ children of light, and children of the 
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wicked one”—but of “ the tares and the wheat”—“ virgins wise and 
foolish :” nay, a scrutiny more exact and searching still—guests 
admitted to the marriage supper, and “ one who had not on a wedding 
garment,” for “ many are called, but few chosen.” Now by what law 
of charity is it that we are called to shut our eyes to the melancholy 
picture which the most cursory survey of the world must place before 
them? By what progress of ratiocination is it that we are to be brought 
to the conclusion, that the majority of the crowd by which we are 
surrounded, are true Christians? Perhaps it may be said this is a 
perversion of argument. 

We never intended to call the profligate and profane true Christians; we 
refer to those only (and surely you must allow they constitute a numerous class) 
whose moral conduct is correct; whose discharge of social and relative duties 
is not impeached; and whose attention to the calls of benevolence is exem- 
plary. Surely such characters as these are worthy of being placed on the 
favourable side of that line of demarcation which you are so anxious to establish, 
even though they should receive, with some qualification, the exclusive dogmas 
which engage so much of your attention—and allow of some greater latitude in 
the enjoyment of the innocent recreations of society, which suit their station in 
life, and conduce to health of body and hilarity of mind. 


This sounds very plausible—and it is granted that the modifications 
of character which result from disposition, habits, connexions, &c. are 
so numerous and diversified, that we cannot discriminate with precision 
between genuine piety and a near counterfeit; but we must not allow 
ourselves to be deluded under the specious pretence of liberality, from 
exercising our judgment in subservience to the authority, and in con- 
formity to the decisions of revealed truth. Now with respect to such 
characters as have just come under our notice, what is the real state of 
the case?—granting all that is said of them as far as relates to external 
conduct, wherein do they necessarily and essentially differ from the 
world with which they are associated? Is there any one point in their 
character as above delineated, which is not capable of easy imitation 
by one, who shall confessedly be destitute of the spirit of piety? The 
answer to this question will be found in the history of the “ young 
ruler,” in the gospel. In such persons you will find much to admire 
and much to imitate; great propriety of conduct, but not, necessarily, 
any spirituality of mind. In short, they assimilate more nearly with 
the world, than with those whose “ affections” are evidently “ set on 
things above.” 

But to be more particular, let us consider in a few instances the 
grounds on which we withhold our assent to the claim of genuine 
Christianity on the part of such persons as those now under conside- 
ration. Because, 

1. In the first place they do not take the Bible as the exclusive 
standard of their faith and practice: this, as we must consult brevity, 
must stand almost as a mere assertion, with one short observation, 
that the assertion would seem to be sufficiently established by remark- 
ing the manner in which an appeal to the decisions of Scripture is 
usually received ; nay, we could almost be content to refer the question 
to the individuals themselves. ‘They will hardly, we think, venture to 
assert that they ever intended to yield such an implicit deference to the 
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sacred oracles as we assume to be an indispensable duty. The rule is 
indeed received ; but either it is unintelligible, or inapplicable, or im- 
practicable, or any thing, in short, but what it is. ‘Take a specimen 
first respecting faith. ‘There is none other name (i.e. than that of 
Jesus Christ) under heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved.” So says the record. Now for the comment :—“ for my 
part, I don’t trouble my head much about what a man believes, 
so that he leads a good life, and is sincere in his opinions.” Again, 
take an instance with respect to practice. ‘The Bible says, ‘‘ No 
man can serve two masters: ye cannot serve God and Mammon:” 
what says our commentator? ‘I don’t intend to serve two masters ; 
but then one must do as the world does: one can’t make one’s self 
singular and be called a Methodist ;—if you would have every thing 
taken in this literal way, we had better go and live in a desert, and 
turn hermits at once; besides, I don’t know what Mammon means ; 
there is so much difficulty in the Bible, you don’t agree about it 
yourselves.” 

Who can avoid recalling the words of our Lord, “ Ye hypocrites! well 
did Esaias prophesy of you, saying, This people draweth nigh to me 
with their mouth, and honoureth me with their lips; but their heart is 
far from me:—but in vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men.” 

2. A second evidence, from which we judge that the heart of these 
persons is not right in the sight of God, is, that they manifest no 
tenderness of conscience in reference to things doubtful; nothing less 
than plain and palpable immorality or breach of positive duty occasions 
them any disquietude. ‘There is no sense of the tendency to evil; no 
* abstaining from the appearance of evil ;” no looking at the influence 
of their conduct on others; no anxiety “lest a stumbling-block or 
occasion of falling should be cast in their brother’s way.” As this is 
true positively, in reference to their conduct in what they do, so the 
same may be remarked negatively as to what they do not. 

8. So that, thirdly, there is no sensitiveness as to duties not ex- 
pressly commanded. ‘Take an instance in the employment of the 
leisure which the Sabbath affords: public ordinances are sparingly 
frequented, and other ways of improving the sacred hours almost 
entirely neglected. The Bible is taken up, and the stated number of 
chapters duly gone through; other religious books have their turn ; 
but each and all of them give place, as occasion serves, to a novel or a 
newspaper ;—and where’s the harm? why, where are your affections ? 
where is the evidence that the principle of spiritual life has been called 
forth, or even that a desire has been entertained, that it should be 
quickened to more vigorous exercise ? 

4. Where piety is not genuine, there is little or no interest excited 
as to the spiritual welfare of mankind at large, or of individuals in 
particular. Persons of the character referred to, are charitable in 
the vulgar acceptation of the term,—they desire the reformation of 
the profligate, they would ‘‘make the men sober, and the maids 
industrious,” and lend a willing hand to alleviate the distresses, and 
minister to the temporal wants of their fellow-creatures. They will go 
further than this, and urge upon the poor the duty of reading the 
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Bible, daily prayer, and a regular attendance at Church; and the sacra- 
ment must be received at least three times every year: but here they 
stop; the objects of their attention are never urged to institute the 
momentous inquiry, “ What shall I do to be saved?” the Gospel is 
never pressed upon their regard under the sanction of this solemn 
alternative, —“ he that hath the Son, hath life; and he that hath 
not the Son of God, hath not life.” This naturally leads to the con- 
sideration of— 

5. Another negative evidence of an unenlightened mind,—viz. that 
such persons are not qualified to instruct others in the way of salva- 
tion, even though they should wish to attempt it. When they meet, 
indeed, with an individual, dissolute, profane, or evidently careless, they 
will point out in strong colours the evil consequences of such conduct, 
and urge him to repentance and reformation: it is not necessary to 
inquire how far their instructions are founded on scriptural principles, 
or in what degree they are calculated to effect a real change of charac- 
ter in the persons addressed ;_ we will take it for granted that they are 
both; but what is the case when a different character comes under 
their notice? when they are called upon to direct the sincere inquirer 
after truth,—to minister consolation to a mind bowed down under a 
sense of sin, or trembling with anxious doubt on the verge of eternity ? 
are they not conscious to themselves of an inability to meet such cases 
with any adequate topics of encouragement and support? and let it be 
observed that such inability shall not arise from a want of information 
in themselves as to the theory of religion, or from any natural incapa- 
city to clothe their ideas in suitable language: on other subjects they 
are at no loss for words, and even in reference to the generalities of 
religion they will find enough to say; but here (if they are anxious to 
direct the inquirer right) they are quite at a loss,—they cannot enter 
into the feelings of the mind in such a state: the soul is on the rack of 
uncertainty and alarm, and conscience will not be appeased by vague 
notions of the mercy of God, and other common-place topics; it 
requires something definite and substantial whereon to build its hopes ; 
and this they are incompetent to point out. 

It will not be supposed that this is an argument on which much stress 
could be laid, considered abstractedly in itself; because it is very pos- 
sible for a sincere Christian, especially in an early stage of his course, 
to feel himself incompetent to the task of instructing others, even though 
his own peace be built ona solid foundation: but taking the above 
remarks in connexion with other circumstances which have been, or 
which remain to be pointed out, we surely may be allowed to suggest 
that they furnish at Jeast an incidental and collateral evidence which 
may lead us to the same general conclusion. 

6. Another mark which serves to characterize the true Christian, 
and to distinguish him from those who have only ‘‘a name to live,” is 
the ‘‘love of the brethren,” or of the true disciples of his Lord where- 
soever found, or howsoever distinguished. He loves them instinctively, 
as it were, previous to personal acquaintance, and in proportion to the 
simplicity, piety, and zeal manifested in their character. His regard 
for such persons falls, indeed, far short of the standard at which he 
aims, and he has much cause for humiliation when he considers what 
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trifling circumstances are oftentimes sufficient to produce estrange- 
ment and separation: but notwithstanding deductions of this kind from 
the general truth, the bent of his affections is habitually towards the 
image of his Saviour wherever exhibited. In connexion with this it 
may be remarked that he hails with the most lively emotions of joy and 
thankfulness to God the first glimmerings of a dawn of vital piety 
among his connexions and acquaintance ; this doubly endears friends 
and relatives otherwise beloved—draws closer the ties of nature, and 
gives to those in whom the pleasing signs are manifested, a place in his 
affections, and an interest in his regards which they never possessed 
before: nay, let but an earnest solicitude on the subject of religion 
appear in any individual who may hitherto have been regarded 
with indifference, almost bordering on dislike, and the current of 
his affections in reference to that individual shall experience an 
immediate change. 

In the foregoing representation, imperfect as it is, we perceive a per- 
fect contrast between the true Christian and the mere formal believer. 
Ifthe former be attracted, the latter is repelled by the exhibition of 
lively piety ; the one loves all and every one in whom it exists, instinc- 
tively, and at once, and such the better whom he sincerely loved before ; 
the other is conscious of much prejudice, to say the least, against every 
one whose religion assumes a warmer complexion than his own, he can 
barely tolerate it in those with whom he is connected and associated : 
so that they are loved, if loved at all, notwithstanding and in spite of 
their piety, rather than on account of it; and it is well if coolness do 
not take the place of regard in his feelings towards those, whom, pre- 
vious to such change, he embraced as friends. 

There are those who think to account for the principle of mutual 
love, which has been pointed out as pervading the whole body of true 
Christians, by ascribing it to mere natural sympathy, which is generally 
excited by congemality of sentiment, and similarity of pursuits of 
whatever kind: only that, in the case now under notice, the attraction 
is mutually and perhaps considerably increased between the parties by 
the singularity of the opinions which they maintain in common. We 
are by no means anxious to deprive this argument of all force; on the 
contrary, we are led by it to admire the goodness of the Creator in 
so tempering the constitution of man as to render our natural faculties, 
when brought under the influence of his Spirit, subservient to the pur- 
poses of his glory, and the common good of his creatures. But, what- 
ever truth there may be in the above observation, we contend that the 
principle of mere natural sympathy will afford no adequate or satisfac- 
tory solution of all the phaenomena of the case. Sympathy arising from 
congeniality of disposition, merely natural, or from identity of sentiment 
and pursuits, may form a bond of attachment towards individuals, but 
it cannot connect a class ; or if it do, as in a certain sense it may, form 
a link of brotherhood among members of the same profession—subjects 
of the same king—natives of the same country—it is only in a subor- 
dinate degree, and in a qualified sense, and without uniting their hearts 
to each other; much less is such a ‘sympathy capable of including 
within its embrace, men of every class and of every clime, “ Greeks and 
barbarians, bond and free.” 
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Besides, as to the singularity referred to, it is a mere circumstance ; 
so far from being necessarily connected with the existence of the fact 
itself, that we are taught to expect an accession of peace and love in 
proportion to the universal prevalence of those principles from whence 
true Christian sympathy proceeds ; and to look for the perfection of 
happiness in those blessed regions where singularity shall have no 
place. Professing to ground our observations on the Holy Scriptures, 
we are naturally led to inquire, before we quit this division of the sub- 
ject, whether we have any foundation for the opinion that such a feeling 
as has been described ought to prevail among the genuine disciples of 
our common Lord. If such images as branches united to a common 
stock, members of one body, children of the same family, partakers 
of the same Spirit, can express the idea of unity and sympathy, then 
the question receives an easy reply without requiring particular cita- 
tions which prescribe such unity as a duty, or refer to it as a test by 
which to ascertain “what manner of spirit we are of,” ‘* whose we are, 
and whom we serve.” 

Many other circumstances might be pointed out and insisted on, in 
confirmation of the general proposition that the religion of the world 
is not the religion of the Gospel ; but these observations have already 
extended themselves to so great a length, that we must forbear entering 
upon fresh ground. 

Such are a few of the principal reasons which form the basis of the 
Christian’s estimate of the religion of the world—each of which might 
have been enlarged upon with advantage to the argument ; but enough 
has been said, we trust, to vindicate him from the imputation of cen- 
soriousness, and to justify him in the eyes of every candid and im- 
partial inquirer in the result of that estimate; namely, that a large 
proportion of professing Christians are destitute of those dispositions 
or affections of the soul which constitute the peculiar characteristics of 
spiritual life ; and consequently that their character, however amiable 
and in many respects exemplary, will not stand the test of Scripture. 

Many of the remarks which have been made may seem uncharitable, 
and appear to bear hard upon some characters whose feelings we 
should be as sorry to wound, as we are disinclined to question their 
sincerity. A subject of this nature, however, must of necessity be 
treated on general principles ; it is impossible to stop for the purpose 
of qualifying expressions, which in their strictest application may include 
and condemn many persons whom we should feel inclined to address 
in far different language : the utmost we can attempt, even in the con- 
siderable space which has been devoted to the subject, is to propose 
the standard, to lay down the rule, and to leave the various exceptions 
and modifications which might be suggested, to be settled under each 
particular head in the judgment of that charity which “ hopeth all 
things, believeth all things—thinketh no evil.” We are conscious of 
the influence which early associations and prejudices may have in 
forming the character of the individual, and how far these and other 
circumstances may prevent the full development of Christian principles, 
even in those who are nevertheless “ alive unto God.” ‘ Wood, hay, 
stubble,” things which will not abide the fiery trial of a day of tempta- 
tion, of the hour of death, or the day of judgment, may yet be built 
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upon the “sure foundation.” There are many persons who may think 
themselves aggrieved by uncharitable suspicions, whom we are pre- 
pared to regard with far different feelings than they imagine; though 
our favourable opinion may possibly refer to other principles than 
those which regulate their estimate of themselves. Various are the 
characters from whom we are compelled to withhold our full concur- 
rence, whom nevertheless we would gladly congratulate as “ not far 
from the kingdom of God.” Some are not yet sufficiently strong in 
faith to confess the extent of their convictions—the fear of man keeps 
them back ; like Nicodemus, they will “ come to Jesus by night ;” and 
like him too, may, in the progress of ingenuous inquiry, hear some 
truths which at first they may feel inclined to reject as strange and unac- 
countable. Others, of a more liberal spirit, are withheld by prejudice ; 
they have taken up certain notions on the subject of religion, without 
examining the foundation on which they rest,—and the Gospel meets 
with an unwilling reception, because it militates against their precon- 
ceived opinions. Such was Nathanael—Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth ?”—But they are “ Israelites indeed in whom there is 
no guile ;”—point out the Saviour to them as exhibited in the Gospel ; 
say, as was said to Nathanael, ‘‘ Come and see :”—remove the pre- 
judice, and you gain the man. The history of the Ethiopian nobleman 
will make us acquainted with another class of sincere inquirers ;—they 
have had scanty means of information ;—have been living out of the 
reach of privileges ;—the Bible is in their hands; but if you inquire, 
“Understand ye what you read?” they will answer with him, “ How 
can we, except some man should guide us?” Let but some other 
Philip join himself unto them; take that same Scripture and “ preach 
unto them Jesus,” and they will believe, 

Apollos may furnish the portrait of a further class. They are 
“eloquent men and mighty in the Scriptures ;” “ fervent in spirit,” 
and anxious to do good to the extent of their knowledge and ability ; 
they “teach and speak diligently the things of the Lord, knowing only 
the baptism of John ;” i.e. proclaim the necessity of “ repentance and 
fruits meet for repentance,” while their views remain clouded and their 
ideas indefinite respecting the character and offices of “ the Great High 
Priest of our profession ;” they require some “ Aquila and Priscilla to 
explain to them the way of God more perfectly.” Many other cha- 
racters mentioned in Scripture might be referred to in illustration of 
the subject, and exhibit the efforts of an honest mind struggling under 
every disadvantage arising from early prejudices and partial know- 
ledge. To trace the origin of such an honesty of intention, would 
lead us into a far different train of inquiry: it will be sufficient for our 
present purpose to observe, that wherever it exists, it may be expected 
sooner or later to issue in the removal of prejudice, the enlargement of 
spiritual understanding, and the establishment of faith. 

We now hasten to conclude, trusting that enough has been said to 
vindicate ourselves from the charge of passing an indiscriminate sen- 
tence of condemnation on all persons who fall short of our own par- 
ticular standard, and to prove that while we cannot recede from a single 
position, connected with the evidence of genuine piety which we have 
hitherto maintained, or shut our eyes to the general state of the world, 
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Ascension Day. 





called Christian ; we are capable of making a distinction between the 
ill-informed judgment and somewhat inconsistent conduct of the 
sincere inquirer, and the careless indifference of the worldling and the 
white-washed formality of the Pharisee. 


ON 


Mr. Epitor,—<As an introduction to the 


Sie _comnniied 


THE RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCE OF 


THURSDAY.) 


H, 


ASCENSION DAY (HOLY 


remarks which I would 


offer to you in this communication, I will cite the following passage 
from an interesting periodical of the sister island, viz. The Christian 
Examiner, and Church of Ireland Magazine.” 
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forward, longing for the happy time of Christmas; and though now with the 
Apostle we trust we have put away “ childish things,” we cannot consent to have 
our anticipations of Christmas counted among the number. We wish it still to 
continue a time of gladness and festivity, a time of distribution and liberality ; 
and ever may it bring to young and old, to rich and poor, the heart-cheering 
recollection of that first and best of gifts—God’s gift to sinners—the gift of a 
Saviour. 


Some of these remarks, Mr. Editor, are of general application. 
Some of them so beautifully advocate the cause of Christmas, that I 
would fain hope you will present them also to your English readers. 
Christmas, however,,is but recently once more past, with all its pleasing 
associations, varied customs, cheering recreations, animated praises, and 
Christian meditations. ‘The Epiphany, too, is past; and this year it 
added to the general instruction of Sunday, an appropriate subject 
which it is very necessary to explain, in order to guard against the 
misinterpretation of many perverted passages of St. Paul's Epistles; 
a subject which we Gentiles should ever bear in mind, for we are par- 
takers of the benefit, and almost all the Christian duties are by St. 
Paul enforced by this motive, that ‘the Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and 
of the same body, and partakers of his promise in Christ by the 
Gospel. But on this topic I forbear at present to enlarge. We are 
now approaching several other holy seasons, and to one of them I think 
there is need that greater attention should be paid. 

You, Mr. Editor, and you, gentle reader, have already anticipated 
that I allude to the season of Lent, Passion week, Good Friday, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide. Perhaps Ash Wednesday may have been also 
remembered. But Jet me remind you that your Almanack for 1828 
will present J/oly Thursday to your eye, if you refer to May 15, and 
that for that day, under the title of “ The Ascension Day,” a Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel are found in the Book of Common Prayer. I 
should be wrong if I did not allow, that in our Cathedrals and Univer- 
sities, and in many parishes, the day is observed. But I would ask, is 
it known, remembered, and observed, es are Christmas Day and Good 
Friday? Is it not wholly omitted in those various Acts of Parliament 
for building new churches, under particular circumstances, in which it 
is expressly provided that there shall be divine service on Christmas 
Day and Good Friday? Ascension Day is omitted because the ob- 
servance of it is already less general. But is there any reason why 
this should be the case ? 

None, in the judgment of the Church. For many other days the 
Church has provided Proper Lessons ; and a Collect, Epistle, and Gos- 
pel. But Proper Psalms are appointed only for the following days; 
Christmas Day, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Easter Day, Ascrn- 
sion Day, and Whit Sunday. Again, proper,sacramental prefaces to 
the Trisagium in the Communion Service are appointed to be used on 
Christmas Day, Easter Day, Ascension Day, Whit Sunday, and Tri- 
nity Sunday. It is evident, therefore, that the Church designed that 
Ascension ‘Day, and Good Friday, which always happen on a Week 
Day, and Christmas Day, which generally does, should be considered 
of the same importance, and equally observed ; though perhaps it was 
not intended that the Sacrament should be administered on Good 
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Friday, as being a Fast Day. The reason obviously is, that these 
days, together with Easter Day and Whit Sunday, were equally im- 
portant as commemorative of the principal events of our Saviour’s life 
especially connected with man’s redemption.* 

The consequences of this alleged comparative neglect of Ascension 
Day, I conceive to be these. 1.,A comparative inattention to the im- 
portant fact of our Lord’s Ascension, although it is noticed in our 
Creeds as prominently as the others. .2. Although its immediate con- 
sequence, our Lord’s session at the right hand of God, is also noticed 
in our Creeds, as equally important with the fact of his Ascension, yet 
this truth also, so awful and yet so consolatory, is comparatively over- 
looked, and too generally noticed only in some passing remark of our 
sermons. What wonder then, that the exaltation of the risen and 
ascended Son of God, his eternal Priesthood, and constant all prevailing 
intercession as our Mediator and Advocate, as well as our Saviour and 
Judge, are so seldom insisted on? ‘The very terms used, though familiar 
to the ear, have not dropped upon the understanding and heart of 
many, by the gently distilling dew of Christian instruction. Would the 
doctrinal system of so many be confined to the consideration of Christ's 
atonement, the gift of the Holy Spirit, and the doctrine of the Trinity, 
had the other truths been as prominently exhibited by the observance 
of the festival of Holy Thursday? Let us then remedy this error; 
and let the Church not only in the provisions made for the ritual of the 
Christian year, but in her practical observance of them, “ hold forth the 
word of life,” by endeavouring that no one fact or doctrine of the 
Gospel_shall ever fall into oblivion, among our own members, or others, 
and her silence be the occasion. I could enlarge further on this head, 
but I forbear.¢ 3. I will add as a further consequence, that not only 
the knowledge, but the consolations of the Christian, and from the joint 
influence of these, his progress in holiness, must be diminished by the 
omission we are noticing. If the birth of the Saviour causes joy—his 
death and resurrection, confidence towards God—and the gifts of the 
Spirit, the assurance of aid for his weakness ; that hope mixed with fear, 
which cheers him, and yet promotes his stability, will derive additional 
motives from clear views on the subjects immediately connected with 
our Saviour’s ascension. ‘They bring daily to his view, amidst his 
daily temptations and trials, the recollection that He who died, and 
promised the Spirit, and will come to judge, is his dai/y Mepiator and 
Apvocate, the Lord of the living as well as of the dead, the Head of 
his Church. 

I will answer two objections, and draw to a conclusion. “ Does not 
the title of the Sunday after Ascension Day, and do not the Scriptures 
then read, answer all the ends for which you are contending, and which 
we grant to be desirable?” I answer, not with sufficient prominence’; 
and rather as pre-supposing the observance of Ascension Day, and a 





* These considerations are sufficient to shew the design of the Church, although we 
€o not find a Hcmily for Ascension Day. 

+ The writer found in himself and others the comparative inattention which he here 
specifies ; and was thus led to inquire into the cause. That assigned in this paper seems 
sufficient to account for it; and it shews the unspeakable value of the recurring fasts and 
festivals of the Church, and the importance of giving them due prominence. 
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knowledge of that fact, and its design and consequences. A reference 
to the Book of Common Prayer will shew, that the services of that day 
apply the fact considered on Ascension Day, as preparatory to the 
consideration of the descent of the Holy Spirit on the following 
Sunday, which is Whit Sunday. 

Another objector will say, “If the Church is open on Ascension 
Day, there will be but a handful of auditors.” There are, generally, 
fewer attendants on Good Friday and Christmas Day, than on Sundays; 
for the din of worldly business is but partially hushed on the former, 
and festive preparations, and greetings of distant friends, keep many 
from Church on the latter. If you can assemble but a few, the good 
will not be less certain; and though more evidently limited, it may be 
really as extensive. ‘Those present may be benefited: and they may 
be individuals from as many families, who may carry into their respec- 
tive families somewhat of the instruction obtained. However few they 
be, and though they be all who can or will attend, the very announce- 
ment by the minister on the previous Sunday, that the day will be 
observed, may direct to the subject the attention of many of those who 
perhaps would, but cannot join you. This consideration, I trust, may 
prevail wherever there is not absolute and irremediable discouragement. 
At any rate, let us but see to it, that in the prominence given to this, as 
well as to every other leading fact of the Gospel history, we declare, 
at such times, and in such manner as our circumstances enable us, 
“ the whole counsel of God,” and all for which I am pleading will be 
virtually attained, 

There are many towns, at least, where the day may be very usefully 
observed as the fixed time for the Anniversary Sermon and Annual 
Meeting of District Committees of the religious Societies of the 
Church. If many of the parishes in the district be so small that a 
congregation can hardly be collected, or if one part of the day only be 
devoted to that purpose, there will be this advantage in the measure 
here suggested, that such Anniversary Sermon will be preached at a 
regular service of the Church. In one large deanery, a District Com- 
mittee of the Society for Propagating the Gospel now assembles in the 
morning of Ascension Day at the Church, and the Public Meeting is 
held after the service. In another large district, where several of the 
Clergy have morning service in their respective Churches, the Anni- 
versary Sermon of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is 
preached at a town Church in the afternoon, and followed by a Public 
Meeting. A more appropriate day cannot be selected ; for, as St. Paul 
declares, (in a passage selected for the second afternoon lesson) ‘* When 
he ascended up on high, he led captivity captive, and gave gifts to men. 
And he gave some apostles ; and some prophets; and some evange- 
lists; and some pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ ; 
till we all come, in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ; that we henceforth be no more children, tossed to 
and fro, carried about with every wind of doctrine, &c.”—Eph. iv. 
1—16. I remain, Mr. Editor, yours, &c. 
F. V. H. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURAL FACTS AND CUSTOMS, 


By analogous Reference to the Practices of other Nations. 


Sincutar and interesting as are many of the facts and customs 
recorded in Scripture, they are more or less irreconcileable with the 
views and manners of modern civilized society ; we conceive that every 
analogous circumstance, tending in the least degree to illustrate or 
familiarize them, must be productive of beneficial effects. We 
therefore offer no other apology for resuming a plan adhered to for a 
considerable length of time, in the earlier volumes of the Christian 
Remembrancer, of presenting our readers occasionally with corrobo- 
rative events and habits of life, alluded to by various authors and 
travellers of ancient or modern days. We shall commence with a 
series furnished from such texts in the Book of Genesis, as have not, 
to the best of our knowledge, heretofore been illustrated from the 
authorities here quoted. 

CREATION. 
th. And the earth 


Genesis i. 1.—** In the beginning God created the heaven and the ear 
was without form, and void; and darkness was upon the face of th deep. And the 


Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 


In the beginnin (savs Orpheus) the heavens were made by God, and 
in the heavens there was a chaos, and a terrible dark was in all the parts 
of ind covered all things under heaven. Orpheus, however, did not 
col t heavens and tl uth to ha ever been in one mass, for, as 
\I » f l ) s, on the auth Vy ol 1 al t iter, the heavens and 

rding to Orpl s, the principia out of which the rest were 
produced. Anaxagoras, as Laertius informs us, began his book,* “ All things 
W t first in one mass, but an intelligent agent came and put them in order ;” 
nd A tle gives us as his opinion,t “ that all things lay in one mass for a 
vast space of time, but an intelligent agent came and put them in motion, and 
1 from one another. Shuckford's Conn tion, Vol. I. Pre f. p. Xil. 
For wl 1s all things at the first were jumbled together, heaven and earth 
in} s, and had on and the same form; but afierw urds they say, when 
corp | beings ippea d one after another, the wor d present d itself, at length, 
1 th ler we now see, and that the air was in continual agitation, whose fiery 
part ascended together towards the highest place, its nature, by reason of its 
levity, tending always upwards; for which reason both the sun and the vast 
number of stars are contained within that orb. That the gross and earthy 
matter, clotted together by moisture, by reason of its weight, sunk down below 
into one place, is continually whirling about; tl was made of the humid 
pa { 1d th muddy ( arth of th mo | $ t ve "y moo sh and soft ; 
\ lecrees at first was mad rusty by t at of the sun, and then 
Iter the fa of the earth w parch 1, id t \ ef nented, the moisture 
rward many places bubbled up, and ! l as so many pustules wrapt 
up 1 slender 5 —Diod. § s. B. I. Chap. I 
A mass confused heaven and eat ver 
Of one form, but alter paration 
rhen trees, | i if of th air, 


First sprang up in their generation. —Euripipes Menalippe. 
Mr. Bryant has extracted from the third volume of Perron’s Zend 
Avesta, the following curious account given of the Creation from the 


Cosmogony of the Parsees: 
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We are informed that when the Deity Ormisda, set about the production of 
things; the whole was performed at six different intervals. He first formed the 
heavens; at the second period, the waters ; and at the third, the earth. Next in 
order were produced the trees and vegetables; in the fifth place were formed the 
birds and fishes, and the wild inhabitants of the woods; and in the sixth and 
last place, he created man. This was the most honourable of all his productions; 
for some time after his creation there was a season of great felicity; and he re- 
sided in a peculiar place of high elevation, where the Deity had placed him. At 
last Ahrunan, a demon, corrupted the world. He had the boldness to visit 
heaven: from whence he came down to earth in the form of a serpent, and 
introduced a set of wicked beings called Karfesters. The first mortal was in- 
fected by him; and at last so poisoned that he died— Bryant's Mythology, Vol. 
V. p. 272. 

The Sintosju, or adherents of the Sinto religion, the most ancient system of 
sacred worship in Japan, pay such respect to the last article of their religious 
creed, which relates to the beginning of all things, that they take special care 
not to reveal the same to their disciple, till he hath obliged himself by an oath, 
signed with his hand and seal, not to profane such sacred and sublime mysteries, 
by discovering them to the ignorant and incredulous laity. The translation from 
the original text of this mysterious doctrine is contained in the following words 
taken out of a book which they call Odaiki. “ In the beginning of the opening 
of all things a chaos floated, as fishes swim in the water for pleasure. Out of 
this chaos arose a thing like a prickle, moveable and transformable. This thing 
became a soul or spirit, and this spirit is called Kunitokodatsno Mikotto.”— 
Kempher's Japan, Vol. I. p. 208. 


Les Chinois croyent que le ciel, la terre et l’eau sont de toute eternité; mais 
quils etoient autrefois tellement melés ensemble, qu’il a fallu qu’une Divinité eut 
pris la peine de les tirer de ce chaos. Ils appellent le Dieu qui a demelé cette 
confusion Tayn, et disent, qu’au commencement il créa de rien un homme qu'il 
nomma Pangon et une femme qu'il nomma Panzona.—Olearius Mandelsto, 


Vol. I. 


The following are the traditions amongst the North American 
Indians respecting the creation, &c. 


In ancient times, a man of such surprising height that his head reached up to 
the clouds, came to level the land, which at that time was a very rude mass, 
and after he had done this, by the help of his walking stick, he marked out all 
the lakes, ponds, rivers, and immediately caused them to be filled with water. 
He then took a dog and tore it to pieces, the entrails he threw into the lakes 
and rivers, commanding them to become the different kinds of fish; the flesh 
he dispersed over the land, commanding it to become different kinds of beasts 
and land animals; the skin he also tore in small pieces and threw it into the air, 
commanding it to become all kinds of birds; after which he gave the woman and 
her offspring full power to kill, eat, and never spare, for that he had commanded 
them to multiply for her use in abundance. After this injunction he returned 
to the place from whence he came, and has not been heard of since.—Hearne’s 
Journey, p. 343. 


The Chepewyan, or Northern Indians, who traverse an immense track of 
country to the north of the Athabasca Lake, have very singular notions of the 
creation. They believe that the globe was at first one vast and entire ocean, 
inhabited by no living creature, except a mighty bird, whose eyes were fire, 
whose glances were lightning, and the clapping of whose wings was thunder. 
On his descending to the ocean and touching it, the earth instantly arose and 
remained on the surface of the waters.— West's Second Journal, p. 132. 


—— 
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SKETCH OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 
From th Journals of the Ge ie ral Conve ntion, Bish /p White "8 History of the 
Protestant Epise opal Church, the Canons of the Church annexed to the 
Journals of the General Convention, and private Information chiefly derived 
from Clergymen of the said Church. 


Tue whole church is governed by the General Convention, which 
sits once in three years, but may be specially convened in the interval, 
if circumstances render it necessary. ‘This convention is divided into 
two Houses; i.e. the Upper, consisting of the bishops, and the Lower, 
composed of clerical and lay deputies from each diocese. The 
bishops have the right to originate and to propose acts for the con- 
currence of the house of deputies, and also have a negative on any 
acts proposed to them by the latter. All acts of the convention are 
to be authenticated by both houses. In every case the house of 
bishops is to signify to the convention their approbation or disappro- 
bation (the latter with their reasons in writing) within three days 
after any proposed act shall have been reported to them for their 
concurrence. The election of the house of deputies is regulated as 
follows. ‘The church in each state is entitled to a representation of 
both clergy and laity, consisting of one or more deputies, but not 
exceeding four of each order, who are chosen by the convention of 
the States. If, however, the diocesan convention in any state neglect 
or decline to appoint either clerical or lay deputies, or if any of these 
do not attend, from whatever cause, such state is nevertheless con- 
sidered as being duly represented by the deputies present, and is bound 
by the Acts of the General Convention. 

The diocesan conventions are annually, or triennially, held in each 
diocese, and consist of three distinct branches, viz. the bishop, the clergy, 
and lay delegates from every separate congregation, freely chosen 
by the people from among themselves. The consent of all these 
branches is required in making any law that shall be binding on the 
whole. These bodies, so constituted, legislate for their respective 
dioceses, but their local canons must not contradict the constitution of 
the general church. Every state in the American Union may become 
a diocese, whenever the members of the episcopal church in such 
state are sufficiently numerous. There is a standing committee in 
each diocese or state. ‘The bishops are to be chosen agreeably to 
the rules fixed by the convention of such state; and every bishop is 
required to confine the exercise of his episcopal office to his own 
diocese, unless he be requested to ordain, confirm, or perform any 
other episcopal functions by any church destitute of a bishop. In 
every state the mode of trying clergymen charged with offences, is 
to be instituted by the convention of the church therein: and at the 
trial of every bishop, one or more of the episcopal order must be 
present; and none but a bishop can pronounce sentence of depo- 
sition, or degradation from the ministry on any clergyman, whether 
bishop, presbyter, or deacon. 

It appears by the canons, that the regulations conce rning the testi- 
monials and qualifications of candidates for holy orders are very strict. 
Previously to ordination, the candidate must subscribe a declaration 
that he believes “ the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
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to be the word of God, and to contain all things necessary to salva- 
tion ;” and he solemnly engages “ to conform to the doctrines and 
worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church in these United States.” 
And no person, ordained by a foreign bishop, is admissible to officiate 
as a minister of this church, until he has subscribed this declaration, 
and complied with the canon or canons in that case made and pro- 
vided. 

In the several states or dioceses, each separate Church is governed 
by its rector, churchwardens and vestrymen ; and the parochial clergy 
are elected according to the charters of the congregations. In some 
churches the minister is chosen by the vestry, consisting of persons 
annually elected by the pew-holders: in others, they are chosen by 
ballot, the whole congregation voting. The bishops have no direct 
patronage ; the clergy are settled by the choice or call of the people, 
to whem they minister, and cannot be imposed upon them but by their 
own voluntary act. Parochial assemblies are annually held for the 
management of the temporalities of the Church, the choice of the 
clergyman, parish officers, and delegates to the convention. In minute 
and separate districts each congregation acts in its collective and aggre- 
gate capacity, but exercises, by authorised representatives, that branch 
of the legislative which resides in it, and which it is impracticable to 
perform in person. These district diocesan legislatures again commu- 
nicate, and are united with another of the largest and most extended 
jurisdiction, to which, like the federal congress, are remitted all ques- 
tions of general concern. 

The stipend of the clergy is fixed by the compact between the pastor 
and the congregation, the fulfilment of which is enforced on both par- 
ties by the law of the land. This prevents an undue dependence of 
the clergy on the people. No revenues were originally appropriated 
to the bishops, who have generally been parish priests. But in several 
dioceses, the members of the Episcopal Church have laudably endea- 
voured to raise a “ Bishop’s Fund;” in order to disengage the diocesan 
from parochial duty, and leave him at leisure to perform the duties 
which are more peculiarly episcopal. In one diocese, that of Pennsyl- 
vania, an independent provision for the bishop has been effected, and 
the venerable Bishop White (one of the bishops consecrated at Lam- 
beth) is thus exempted from parochial services. Were the office of 
bishop not elective, the friends of the true Church could derive nothing 
but satisfaction from this event. But the moment that honour, emolu- 
ment and power are conferred by a popular election, these objects will 
generate intrigue, contention and party spirit; and it is difficult to 
conceive how episcopal elections will be conducted in a manner to coun- 
teract the operation of these evils. They have not been wholly avoided 
wiiile no revenue attached to the office, and the more attractive it is 
made to human ambition, the greater must be the evils consequent 
upon contention for it. 

The Liturgy of the American Church is almost identically the same 
with that of the Church of England; such alterations only having been 
made, as circumstances rendered necessary. ‘The same Articles of 
the Christian Faith are professed by each Church, and the same Book 
of Homilies is declared to contain sound expositions of Christian 
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doctrine and practice. The singing Psalms used in divine worship 
are those of Tate and Brady, together with a selection of fifty-seven 
Hymns. As many of these were confessedly in bad taste, and the 
whole required revision, the general convention of 1826 adopted, and 
in 1827 there was put forth, a collection of Hymns from various 
authors, containing a revision of these fifty-seven Hymns, with about 
one hundred and fifty others for the use of the church, but not to ex- 
clude Tate and Brady, one portion of whose psalms must always be 
sung. 

Another very important measure, adopted by the convention of 1823, 
was the passing of a canon, prescribing the mode of publishing autho- 
rised editions of the standard Bible of this Church: by which it is 
directed that 

The bishop, in any state or diocese, or, where there is no bishop, the standing 
committee, is authorised to appoint from time to time some suitable person or 
persons, to compare and correct all new editions of the Bible by the standard 
edition agreed upon by the general convention; and a certificate of their having 
been so compared and corrected shall be published with the said book. 

From the official ‘** List of the Clergy,” annexed to the journal of 
the general convention of 1826, it appears that there are ten bishops, 
and three hundred and fifty-four clergymen, who have the care of 
about six hundred congregations, including from 250,000 to 300,000 
souls, and that this number is annually and steadily increasing. It 
appears also from the last address of Bishop Griswold to the eastern 
diocese, that the subject of dividing that diocese into two has been 
brought before a state convention, and will probably be proposed to a 


diocesan one. 

We think our readers will be interested with the closing paragraph 
of the above address, and of a sermon by Bishop Hobart of New-York, 
which has just arrived in this country. 

We of the Episcopal Church (says Bishop Griswold) occupy, as we may 
humbly believe, a most important station among the ranks of Christ’s militant 
host; we stand on the middle ground between the errors of those who on the 
one hand corrupt the true faith, and diminish the power of religion by human 
inventions, doctrines of men, useless ceremonies, superstitious rites, unautho- 
rised traditions, idolatrous worship, and veneration of saints and relics: and of 
those on the other hand, who degrade or mutilate ‘religion; who either distort 
the features of the Gospel, or reject the essential doctrines of Christ, making his 
cross of no effect. If such be indeed the very important stand which the Lord 
hath assigned us, let us be consistent with ourselves, and faithful to our God. 
“Turn not fo the right hand or to the left.” Let us shew our Churchmanship, 
and evangelical zeal, “not in word and tongue, but in deed and in truth.” Let 
it be seen that our religion is indeed primitive and apostolic, by our manifesting 
that spirit which was in Christ, and that holy zeal which shone in his first apostles. 


Bishop Hobart’s excellent Sermon thus closes : 

Brethren of the clergy and laity, as you love the cause of rational, serious, and 
fervent piety, mildly, but firmly, zealously, and perseveringly, oppose those prin- 
ciples and practices which would thus disgrace and degrade it ; and adhere strictly 
and tenaciously to the doctrines and institutions of our own church, with which 
this holy cause is identified. Experience here—experience, long experience in that 
country from which we are descended—lifts her warning voice against all plans, 
however plausible, for reviving religion in our own church, which are at variance 
with her institutions. These institutions set forth and enforce those great doctrines 
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which constitute the Gospel the power of God—the sinfulness and guilt of 
man—his transformation by the renovating influences of the Divine Spirit— 
his salvation only through the merits and grace of a Divine Mediator. Our 
church considers these merits and this grace as pledged and conveyed to the 
faithful in her authorised ministrations, and in her holy sacraments and ordinances. 
In her daily morning and evening prayer, she amply provides for all the occa- 
sions of public worship. In her Liturgy, she supplies the most impressive and 
fervent language of devotion. It is not necessary to seek other public aids to 
piety than those which her institutions furnish ; least of all, to have recourse to 
those which are alien from her character. Let her doctrines be received into 
our hearts, and regulate our lives—let her institutions be faithfully enforced and 
practised—and we shall then discharge the sacred duty of preserving, in her 
purity, that church which best exhibits genuine and primitive religion—and 
thus we shall, finally, attain the great end of our calling, the great business of 








the present state of probation—the salvation of our souls. God grant this for 


Christ’s sake. 


a aan 
LAW TRACT, 


EcciesiastTIcAL AND ELeemosynary Corporations ;—Ricut to Minerats. 


In our last Number we shewed that 
these corporations could not cut timber 
except it or its produce were applied 
in repairs or otherwise for the benefit 
of the inheritance. This consequence 
naturally follows from the fact, that 
timber is part of the inheritance; but 
so are minerals, and there is manifestly 
much more reason that the same rule 
should apply to them; for they cannot 
be reproduced. Thus Lord Hardwicke 
said,* “ Parsons may fell timber or dig 
stone to repair; and they have been 
indulged in selling such timber or stone, 
where the money has been applied in 
repairs.” Inthe same case, his lord- 
ship referred to an application which 
was made to Parliament by Talbot, 
Bishop of Durham, for power to open 
mines (we presume for his own benefit), 
but which was rejected. We may 
observe that Talbot was Bishop of Dur- 





® Ambler’s Reports, 176. Knight v. 
Mosely: this is but a loose and imperfect 
note, and it cannot be found in the regis- 
trar’s bogk ; but to the effect above stated, 
it has been recognised as an authority by 
Lord Chancellor Eldon. 3 Mer. 427. 
From some expressions in Knight and 
Mosely, it might be inferred that Lord H. 
held that an ecclesiastic cannot for his own 
benefit osen mines, but may avail himself 
of the produce of such as are opened. A 
position which it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to maintain upon any sound principle ; 
and which, indeed, can scarcely be recon- 
ciled with the passage cited above. Ob- 
serve Mr, Shadwell’s opinion post. 





ham from 1722 to 1730, and that his 
eldest son Charles, then an eminent 
lawyer, and Lord Chancellor in 1733, 
would not have allowed the application 
to have been made had it been un- 
necessary. A case, too, was a short 
time ago laid before the most eminent 
and experienced legal adviser of the 
present day, on behalf of the master 
of an eleemosynary hospital in the 
county of Durham, to advise whether 
such master could sell the coal under 
the hospital lands, and the counsel was 
clearly of opinion he could not. It 
was not stated that the money was 
wanted for repairs, for in fact it was 
the master’s intention to have divided 
it between himself and brethren. We 
highly commend the master for the 
course he pursued ; but how his scruples 
originated amidst the practice which 
prevails respecting coal and other mi- 
nerals, we cannot conceive. An opinion, 
too, has been given that a Dean and 
Chapter cannot dig brick clay: and 
we have also now before us an opinion 
by that sound lawyer, the late Mr. 
Shadwell, respecting a chalk-pit, in 
which he says, that though a Bishop 
and his lessee may work for their own 
benefit, mines or pits which are open, 
(referring to Co. Litt. 53 b,) the opening 
must be lawful, which he apprehended 
cannot be the case since the restraining 
Statute of 1 Eliz. c.19. The passage 
in Co. Litt. is, digging for gravel, &c. 
or for mines of coal, or the like hidden 
in the earth, and were mot open when 
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the tenant came in, is waste; and this is 
illustrated and explained by the learned 
commentator himself in 5 Re p. 12. It 
there clearly appears Sir Ed. Coke did 
not conte mplate the inference admitted 
(not drawn, for the pit in question was 
avowedly newly opened) by Mr. Shad- 
well, that a bishop may 
The true statement seems to 
be, that though all the persons com- 


work ope n 


mines. 


prised in the Statutes of 
thereby 
posing of any, the least 
their pos 
timb« r are 
from the 
them to be sold if the pr 
applied to certain specif 
This view of the question ars all 
doubts. 

We may observe, that before tl 
statutes of Henry VIII. a 


Elizabeth are 
restrained from absolutely dis- 
ssions, yet as minerals and 
ered 


inheritance, the law allows 


unless sex 


valueless 








i dt 
a distinction was made between the 
power of bishops and of e« rporations 
aggregate, to grant leases; the leases 


ler requiring c 
latter n 
tutes however placed a 


niirmation, 
Those sta- 
1] } 
li such ecclesi- 

‘ ] lel . - 
asticai an eireemosynary cc 
] Ik 


except as to concurrent leases, precisely 
I 


rporations, 


on the same footing with regard to 
their property. Thus Lord Eldon said, 
that the interests of deans and « hap- 
ters with respect to timber, are 
pable of being distinguished from those 
iastical bodies: (3 M r 
eae 3) and it is indeed difticult to dis- 
cern 


inca- 
} 
of other ecck 


any substantial reason why the 
Ine ml ; 
ot hospitals, should be allowed greater 
power over their possessions than is 


given to bishops and other sole cor 


vers of chapters, of colleges, and 


porations. 

rhe principle, 
ecclesiastical and eles mosynhary 
perty may not benefit 
the expense of the inherita 
embraces thes r 


that the possessors of 

pro- 
themselves at 
nee, which 


>and simil 
| | 





simple and well esta lished, th if it 

not surprising that no case respectit 

the mines in such property has been 

brought before the courts since the tin 

of Lord Hardwicke. But it is 

prising, that in spite of 
} 


pi neipl + ( hurchm n sh 


sur- 
so obv ous 

uld constantly 
to themsel es 


And we 


wes of seams of coal, 


and ope nly ipprop late 
the produce of their mines. 
hear, too, of / 
and of beds of stone by such persons 
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as if such contracts were valid and 
sanctioned by the law! They are 
indeed made in compliance with the 
statute of Elizabeth, “ for the term of 
three lives;’ but how 
absurd a mockery is it! For what is 
Is it not a contract by which 
ssor binds himself to allow the 
the use of the thing demised 
during the term agreed upon, upon 
condition that the lessee in the mean- 
time render a certain rent, and at the 
end of the term yield up the thing de- 
mised? <A rent, indeed, may be reserved 
in a lease but, at the end of 
t term, wher the thing demised? 
The tatute (13 Eliz. c. 10) expr ssly 


21 years, or 
a le ise ! 
the 


lessee 


of mines, 


enacts, that all leases or conveyances 
rs of eccle siastical or elk e 
mosynary property, other than for the 
term before mentioned, “shall be utterly 

i « These be 
excellent lawes, and have beene well 
expounded, for the 
religion, and the 
for otherwise it is 
holy church would lose more than it 
would gaine in these dayes.”* But 
thoug} these laws be ** eEXceée lle nt,” and 
| dead 
Thus 


superiors 





void and ¢ ft none eft ye 
maintenance of 
sood of God’s church: 
feared that 





to bee 


‘well expounded,” they are a 
letter if the ex be inert. 


we h ive 


cutive 
seen ecclesiastical 
and patrons permit the inheritance 
they were bound to protect de spoiled 
of its pearis under the colour of a dease ; 
i feared that 
more than it 
We may ad- 
commend that 
admits that the law 


surtace, 


and truly “it is to bee 
holy cl irch does le se 


these dayes.” 


raines in 
but we cannot 
which 
that the 


be with thorns and thistles, should 


ingenuity 
requires covered it 
may 
be carefully preserved uninjured and 
entire, but at the same time argues 
that whoever chances to be the posses- 
sor may at his pleasure exhaust for 
his own benefit the mineral 
beneat that surface. 

The following case forcibly shews 


riche Ss 






t] evil which may result from the 
inattention of patrons and ecclesiastical 
superiors to the rig] * the benefices 
con d to th care. The wealthy 


owner of ‘ Russell's Wallsend,’ per- 
ceiving that the coal under the glebe 
of a perpetual cura 


and know ing 


impeded his 
progress, that the in 


* Co, Litt. 342 a. 
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cumbent had no power to sell oy /ease 
the seam, proceeded to remove the 
obstacle. When the coal was won 
and worked, he then acquainted the 
incumbent of the trespass he had com- 
mitted, and paid a liberal compensa- 
tion (12007). The patrons, an eccle- 
siastical corporation, hearing of the 
transaction, and having failed in in- 
ducing the incumbent to refund, very 
properly instituted proceedings in the 
High Court of Chancery, and wisely 
invoked the learning and talent of Mr. 
Scott, afterwards Lord Chancellor El- 
don. Mr. Scott, in consultation, ex- 
pressed his opinion that though the 
incumbent could not retain the money, 
et that the judgment of the Court 
would probably even prejudice the 
right which the patrons themselves 
exercised with respect to mines in their 
own property. This consequence was 
not foreseen; the bill was dismissed, 
and the patrons submitted to pay all 
costs. Now the curacy to which we 
allude is, or ought to be, a very labo- 
rious post, and among a people for 
whom not every one is suited, in a 
situation where not every one would 
choose to live; the maintenance is 
canty, certainly too bare for a married 
rgyman. The addition therefore, 
Lich would } 
investment of t 


| 
| ave accrued from an 
ie produce of the coal, 
would have been a great and perpetual 
benefit; but now the benefice is for 
ever lmpove rished. The shell remains, 
but the kernel is gone, never to be 


} 
} 
i 


renewed. If any one has been dis- 
posed to doubt the validity of the 
opinion we have given on this subject, 
this case must convince him of its 
propriety and correctness. We have 


the less hesitation in stati go the above 
facts, because from the date of th 
transaction, we conjecture all the 





parties are far beyond the voice of on 
complaint. 
We will 


shew how important it is that correct 


rive another instance to 


views should be entertained respecting 
this species of ecclesiastical property. 


A bed of gravel was found in a gleb 


for which the commussioners of 
certain road oftered 10,0004 ‘The 
parties to whom they ed wet 





the Bishop of Rochest r " 
the incumbent, and the lessee of the 
glebe. The parties appear to have 


been quite unconscious of what the 
law would have directed in such a 
case. Much discussion took place as 
to their respective rights; and at last 
Bishop King, conscientiously we verily 
believe, proposed, as an equitable ad- 
justment of the conflicting claims, that 
one third of the sum should be paid to 
himself, one third to the incumbent 
for his own use, and the remainder 
to the lessee. It seems not to have 
occurred to any of them, that if the 
inheritance of the church was to be 
rooted out and destroyed, that a full 
compensation should be made. How- 
ever the lessee, who was of course 
entitled to a reasonable equivalent for 
the loss of his interest, obstinately 
refused to accede to this arrangement ; 
and the gravel, we understand, re- 
mains undisturbed by the disciples of 
M’ Adam. 

That the possessors of ecclesiastical 
and eleemosynary property, seised as 
they are only for life, and in trust, 
cannot appropriate to their own use 
any part of that property, and there- 
fore not that which is oftentimes the 
most precious part, is a proposition 
which no lawyer will pretend to deny. 
We will now shew that the Legislature 
has, by rejecting or passing bills at 
its pleasure relating to mines, affirmed 
the law. 

In 1666, 18 Car. II., a bill for 
enabling the Bishop of Durham to 
gcrant a lease for three lives to Hum- 
phrey Wharton, Esq. of certain lead 
mines, pa 1 the Commons; (Jour- 
nals, vol. VIII. pp. 654, 655, 656 ;) but 
was dropped in a Committee of the 





pp 
House of Lords. (Journals 14 Dec. & 
18 1666.) 


In 1667, 19 Car. IL, an Act passed 
enabling John Lord Bishop of Dur- 


ham, and his successors, to lease lead 


mines in the county of Derby for three 


In 1722, 9 Geo. I., Die Luna, 4° Fe- 
bruarii, a bill was brought into the 
House of Lords, intituled, 


An Act to enable Archbishops, Bishops, 
Colleges, Deans and Chapters, Hospitals, 
Parsons, Vicars, and others, having spiri- 
tual promotions, to make leases of their 
mines, which have not been accustomably 
letten, not exceeding the term of twenty- 
one years, and without taking any fine 
upon the granting or renewing the same. 
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On the 5th of February, it was read 
a first time, a second time on the 6th 
of February, and then referred to a 
committee, who made their report on 
the 11th, and on the 12th it passed the 
House, and was sent down to the Com- 
mons. 

Journals of the House of Commons, 1722, 
Geo. 1. Lune 11™e. die Martii.—A Pe- 
tition of divers leasehold and copyhold 


tenants of and within the Bishoprick of 


Durham, was presented and read. The 
Petitioners stated, that in case said Bill 
passed into a law, the Petitioners’ un- 
doubted rights and properties would be 
greatly prejudiced, if not utterly destroyed 
and taken away, and prayed to be heard 
by counsel against the Bill. Also a Petition 
of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. The 
Petitioners stated if said Bill passed, it 
would not only be destructive to the antient 
rights of Deans and Chapters with respect 
to Confirmations, but might be prejudicial 
to the revenues and possessions of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, and prayed to be 
heard by counsel. 

Jovis 14°* die Martii.—Counsel 
heard against the Bill. 

Jovis 21°* die Martii.—The House re- 
solved itself into a Committee on the Bill. 
A motion was made, that the Committee 


were 


have power to receive a clause to ascertain 
the fines to be taken by Archbishops, and 
other ecclesiastical persons, on the renewal 
of leases of estates held of them, and to 
oblige persons holding such estates to re- 
new such leases in a time limited, 

Yeas, 155.—Noes, 83. 

That they have power to receive a clause 
that a proportional part of the rents to be 
reserved upon the leases to be made pur- 
suant to the said Bill, be applied for the 
poor vicarages within the 
respective dioceses. 

Yeas, 84.— Noes, 107. 

No further proceedings were had, 
and consequently the bill did not pass 
into a law. This is probably the bill 
referred to by Lord Hardwicke, as Bi- 
shop Talbot's; at least we can find no 
trace of any other proceedings on the 
subject in the Journals of either House 
of Parliament during the period Talbot 
was bishop. It is important to observe, 
that Lord Hardwicke was, in 1722, 
Solicitor-general, and his reference to 
the bill mentioned above, shews that it 
did not pass, from a disinclination in 
the House to grant the powers therein 
contained. 

It evidently must be oftentimes de- 
sirable, that the minerals in ecclesias- 


increase of 
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tical and eleemosynary property should 
be sold, if the produce be rightly ap- 
propriated. Though the statutable pro- 
visions respecting /eases do not apply to 
an absolute disposition of any part of the 
inheritance, yet we apprehend that the 
possessors may sell a seam of coal, or a 
bed of stone, whether open or unopen, 
in the same manner as timber may be 
sold. But with respect to minerals, a 
great difficulty arises. A considerable 
period must elapse before they can be 
worked and won; and if the incum- 
bent should die in the meantime, the 
contract might be avoided or impeached 
by the successor.* If, indeed, the pur- 
chaser could shew that the conside- 
ration paid by him was adequate, 
and the contract in all other respects 
fair, and that the money had been ap- 
plied for the benefit of the inheritance, 
it is probable equity would interpose, 
and secure to him the benefit of the 
contract. But a purchaser dealing 
with a person who has but a qua- 
lified interest in the subject matter 
of the contract, is bound by the rules 
of equity to ascertain either that the 
purchase-money is duly applied, or 
that such person is specially empowered 
to give areceipt. Under these circum- 
stances, it is clear no prudent man 
would purchase the property in ques- 
tion, and its value must consequently 
be greatly diminished. It seems expe- 
dient, then, that the legislature should 
interpose. Certain persons in each dio- 
cese might be constituted Trustees for 
the purpose of disposing of all mine- 
rals in the estates of ecclesiastical and 
eleemosynary corporations, and of ap- 
plying the produce in a proper man- 
ner. There may be four or five cases 
in the kingdom, in which the money 
arising from the timber and minerals 
of such corporations would be far more 
than sufficient for its legitimate pur- 
poses. These might be provided for; 
but the Parliamentary Trustees, we 
will observe, would think it their duty 
to restrain from opening mines, if the 
produce was not wanted ; for it is pro- 
bable that coals, lead, and stone, will 
ever be in request, and they would 





* “ Tf an ecclesiastical person sells timber 
standing, and dies, the purchaser shall not 
cut it in the time of the successor.’’—Per 
Mansfield, C.J. 2 Taunt. 41. 
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recollect that they were appointed to 
protect the interests of the inheritance, 
and not merely to increase, unneces- 
sarily, the income of the present pos- 
sessor. But the trustees would in ge- 
neral find sufficient employment for 
their funds. The cases of rectories 
and vicarages would present no diffi- 
culty ; if the proceeds were not wanted 
for building or repairs, they might be 
invested in land, or in the funds, for 
the benefit of the incumbent and his 
successors. The possessions of Bishops, 
and Deans and Chapters, would afford 
many beneficial modes of applying the 
money. The palaces of the former, 
and the cathedral and prebendal houses 
of the latter, would be their first care; 
but they would also deem rebuilding 
and repairing farm-houses, planting, 
and other permanent improvements, 
by which the value of the estates would 
be increased, and the successor, as well 
as the present possessor, benefited, a 
proper application of the fund. But 
if, after all, a large surplus remained, 
and the legislature deemed it not ex- 
pedient to add to the land already in 
mortmain, it would deserve considera- 
tion, whether a portion at least of such 
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surplus might not, having regard to the 
purposes for which the property was 
originally given, “be applied for the 
increase of poor vicarages,” in the 
patronage of the corporation from 
whose mines or timber such surplus 
arose. 

With respect to Colk Tes, the demand 
upon the fund would be constant and 
great; the repairing, altering, and 
enlarging, the college buildings as cii- 
cumstances required; and the improve- 
ment of the college estates. Pro- 
bably, too, the purchasing of advowsons, 
and increasing poor vicarages already 
in the gift of the college, would not be 
thought an improper object. 

To conclude :—Mr. Shadwell, in the 
opinion above referred to, states, that 
if a Bishop wastes the inheritance by 
working mines for his own profit, or 
authorises or permits a lessee so to do, 
a stranger, any person, may file an 
information in the name of the attor- 
ney-general, and obtain an injunction 
to stay the waste. ‘This is also true of 
a Dean and Chapter, and, we appre- 
hend, applies likewise to all eleemosy- 
nary corporations, 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Diocese of Ely and Unive rs 


A meetine of this district Society 
was held in the Town Hall, Cambridge, 
on the 6th December last, the Bishop 
of Ely, President, in the chair. His 
Lordship was supported by the Bishop 
of Lincoln, Lord Calthorpe, and nearly 
all the leading members of the Uni- 
versity. Our limits prevent us detail- 
ing the proceedings ; but we remark 
that the Report shews an increase in 
the number of subscribers. We can- 
not, however, omit congratulating the 
Parent Society on the zeal displayed 
by its friends in this quarter; nor 
fail to approve the arrangement of the 
district committee, in thus convening 
the meeting, when the junior members 
of the University might be present; 
for surely when it is considered that 
in a few years they will be dispersed 
throughout the kingdom, and then 
ought to be the promoters of so holy 
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ity of Cambridge Society. 


a cause, itis of the utmost importance 
that their minds should be duly in- 
structed and influenced. To the Bishop 
of Lincoln, indeed, the Society is under 
the greatest obligations, for the zeal 
and ability with which he advocated 
its claims on this most interesting and 
important occasion. We now insert 
his Lordship’s speech entire, for we 
cannot break a statement so luminous 
and complete. 

The Lorp BisHor or Lincorn pro- 
posed the second resolution,—“ That this 
meeting, while it views with satisfac tion the 
increased support which this institution has 
received within the last year, earnestly in- 
vites every friend of religion to assist in 
promoting the important designs of the 
Ine rporated Soc iely.”’ The Right Rev. 
Prelate expressed his satisfaction at the 
support the Society bad met with in the 
diocese, and the university, and his hope 
that the interest excited in its welfare 
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would so increase as to become commen- 
surate with its merits and its wants. He 
eonsidered that the grounds on which the 
Incorporated Society rested its claim to 
general support were the objects which it 
proposed to effect, the services which it had 
already the cause of Chris- 
tianity, and the increased and continually 
The 


objects of the Society, as stated in the 


renderel to 
increasing demands on its exertions. 


charter of incorporation, were the main- 
tenance of a learned and orthodox clergy, 
and the making of such other provision as 
be necessary for the propagation of 
And here he 


must be pern itted to re peat an observation 


might 
the Gospel in foreign parts. 
which he had made on a former occasion, 
that in order to do justice to the piety and 
zeal of the founders of the Society, we 
must recur to the situation of our country 
at the time of its formation. Our colonial 
then few 


commercial power in its infan y: 


possessions wert our naval and 
yet even 
then, as if anticipating the greatness it was 
ntly to attain, these 
benevolent men determined to put on re- 
which 





pious and 


subseque 
cord their recognition of a truth 
ought to be impressed on the minds of the 
governors of every country, but especially 
of our own, that every extension of our 
with it 
de for the 


subjects; 


territory brings i corresponding 


obligation to prov 
terests of our new 


spiritual in- 
so that over 
whatever regions our dominion is extended, 
there 
peace may also be 
return to the objects of the Society : 


proclaimed. But to 
—from 
the statement in the charter of incorpora 
tion, it appeared that the diffusion of the 
Gi spel umong the heathen had from th« 
first engaged its attention, although an 
opinion had gone forth that its sole object 
was to furnish our colonial possessions with 
Ministers of the Established Church. This 
was one, and circumstances had rendered 
it the principal, object; and if it had been 
the only object, he must contend that it 
would have entitled the Society to the 
cordial co-operation of every sincere friend 
to the of religion. Although to 
invade the territory of the powers of dark- 


cause 


ness, and to arrest from their grasp a por- 
tion, and to add it to the kingdom of Christ, 
may be the most splendid and most glori- 
ous warfare in which the Christian soldier 
can engage; yet he performs no unim- 
portant, no inglorious servi e, who defends 


the frontier, and preserves the integrity of 


the empire already acquired. Let us con- 
sider the dangers to which the settlers in 
our foreign possessions are unavoidably 
exposed—their liability to sink into utter 
forgetfulness of duties of which they are 
never reminded—to imitate immoral and 


the glad tidings of pardon and of 
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vicious practices, of which they live in the 
constant observation—to become insensible 
to the power of godliness, when the form 
is never presented to their view—to lose, 
in short, everything of Christianity but the 
name —and then let us ask ourselves 
whether a Society, instituted for the sole 
purpose of averting this evil, of preventing 
the spiritual downfal of so many of our 
countrymen, can be said to be engaged in 
a low or unworthy pursuit. But it was 
further to be considered that in providing 
for the spiritual welfare of our countrymen 
settled in our colonies, we at the same time 
remove one of the most formidable obsta- 
cles to the propagation of the Gospe l among 
the heathen. In the earlier communica- 
tions received by the Socie ty for promot- 
from the Danish 
writer 


ing Christian Knowledge 
Missionaries at Tranquebar, the 
tates that the 
to th 

the natives of Hindostan 

scandalous and corrupted 
Christians settled among them, which had 


t 


most formidable impediment 
propagation of the Gosy 1 among 
arose from the 

lives of the 


so completely alienated their affections that 
they could not be brought even to listen 
to the appeals made to them in behalf of 
Christianity. Whatever, therefore, tends 
to ameliorate the practice of the European 
settlers, tends to remove the formidable 
impediment just described ; and to remove 
an obstacle which clogs the movements of 
a machine, is surely to do as good service 
as to give it a positive impulse. That, the 
Right Rev. Prelate said, was not a fit oc- 
casion for discussing the question, in which 
a diversity of opinion must be expected 
always to exist, the question re specting 
the best mode of propagating the Gospel 
among the heathen; but were he asked 
what mode of proceeding he should him- 
self deem most likely to effect the conver- 
sion of a heathen people, he should say, 
Plant in their vicinity a community of 
Christians—Christians not merely in name 
but in practice—who tread in the footsteps 
of their blessed Master, and exemplify all 
the precepts of the Gospel in their lives. 
For what, the Right Rev. Prelate asked, is 
the effect which I should anticipate from 
is the original 





such a measure? Deep 
corruption of our nature, and fearfully as 
that corruption must be increased by the 
debasing influence of idolatry, still, even in 
the lowest of the heathen, the image of his 
Maker is not so utterly defaced, his moral 
sense is not so entirely destroyed, but that 
the perfect form of Christian virtue, exhi- 
bited by such a community, would arrest 
his attention; would command his admira- 
tion; would cause him to inquire into the 
nature of that religion which produced 
such blessed fruits;—and when you have 
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once induced the heathen to inquire, the 
work of his conversion is half accomplished. 
If, therefore, the sole object of the Society 
had been to furnish our colonial possessions 
with Ministers of the Established Church, 
it would still have contributed most power- 


fully, though indirectly, to the diffusion of 


the Gospel. He would not say that it had 
superseded, but it had certainly given force 
and efficacy to the labours of the missionary. 
But the fact was, that the views of the 
Society had never been so confined; direct 
efforts to convert the heathen had always 
formed a part of its labours. To effect 
that purpose, translations of the Scriptures 


had been made into the native dialects of 


North America, and as had been stated in 
the Report just read, the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge had, 
from a very early period, lent its support 
to the Danish Missions in the East Indies, 
which had been subsequently placed under 
its sole superintendence, and been recently 
transferred to the Society for propagating 
the Gospel. From the objects of the So- 
ciety, the Right Rev. Prelate said that he 
would now turn tothe services which it had 
rendered to the cause of the Gospel. During 
the early part of the last century its exer- 
tions were directed to the North American 
continent, and chiefly to the colonies which 
now constitute the United States. When, 
therefore, those colonies were separated 
from the mother country, the Society was 
at one blow deprived of the principal field 
of its labours—a circumstance which had 
not been sufficiently borne in mind by 
those who had sometimes accused the 
Society of inactivity and supineness. But 
though the Society had thus been cut off 
from the principal scene of its exertions, 
the fruit of those exertions still re- 
mained. fhat an Episcopal Church 
now subsisted in the United States was to 
be ascribed to its interposition; and it has 
been most truly remarked by the able Pre- 
late who preached the anniversary sermon 
for the present year, that if religion exists 
in any degree of purity, either of doctrine 
or discipline, in our North American pos- 
sessions, the praise belongs to this Society. 
The connexion of the Society with our 
Indian empire was of recent date: but 
though a different instrument had been 
employed, we must not, therefore, conclude 
that little had been done. As had been 
already observed, the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge from an early period 
had co-operated with the Danish mission- 
aries in the East. And here, the Right 
Rev. Prelate said that he must remark, 
that in estimating the efforts of those who 
preceded us in the work of propagating the 
Gospel in Hindostan, we are too much in 
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the habit of speaking as if our eastern em- 
pire then possessed the same stability 
which it does at present. Whereas, if we 
looked to the history of India during the 
last century, we should find that it con- 
tained little else than a series of wars car- 
ried on by our colonists, sometimes against 
the native powers, sometimes against our 
European rivals, who wished to secure the 
monopoly of the commerce of the East to 
themselves. Amidst scenes like these, 
amidst the din of arms, the missionary had 
little chance of a hearing for the message 
of reconciliation and peace. Yet even 
then, amidst circumstances so unfavourable, 
under the auspices of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, the venerable 
Schwartz went forth to preach the Gospel 
to the natives of Hindostan in an apostolic 
spirit, with an apostolic zeal, and with a suc- 
cess, not perhaps exceeded by any mis- 
sionary since the supernatural gifts of the 
Holy Spirit were withdrawn. Let us, 
therefore, do justice to the labours of those 
who have gone before us, and when we 
estimate what they have done, let us take 
into account the difficulties with which 
they had to contend. The Right Rev. 
Prelate said that he would now say a few 
words respecting the increased and increas- 
ing demands on the exertions of the So- 
ciety. To turn first to the western hemi- 
sphere—in that quarter there was perhaps 
little room for missionary labours strictly 
so called. As civilization had advanced, 
the Indian tribes had continually receded, 
and the time was probably not far distant 
when they would either become extinct, or 
would acquire stationary habits, and thus 
lose their distinctive character, and be 
blended with the mass of European settlers. 
But though there was little room for the 
conversion of heathens to Christianity, 
much remained to be done fur the confir- 
mation of the faith of those who were already 
Christians. The statement of a single fact 
would be sufficient to shew the increased 
demand upon the exertions of the Society, 
in our North American colonies. In the 
report for the year 1823, the number of 
ministers of religion required is stated to 
be double of that required in 1816; and 
there is every reason to suppose that the 
number has since gone on increasing in at 
least as great a proportion. If we turn to 
our eastern empire, we there behold a 
spectacle calculated to fill the pious mind 
with awe, though not with despair,—the 
spectacle of millions of our fellow-creatures 
who are still strangers to the truths of the 
Gospel. Such is the field opened to the 
labours of the Christian missionary: but 
whence are the labourers to be supplied ? 
From this Society, from the Church Mis- 
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siorary Bock ty, from other 6 
tuted for the same purpose by our dissenting 
For to look for support to those 
government of our eastern 


feties in 


vf 
brethre n. 
to whom the 
nediately entrusted is, I fear, 


empire is ii 
hopeless; since, notwithstanding the ear- 

ipplication of the Society, backed, as 
the Right Rev. Prelate believed, by the 
sanction of the Government of this country, 
they had sent out another prelate to en- 
counter singly a burden, under the over- 


nest 


whelming pressure of which a Middleton 
and a Heber had sunk into an untimely 
his was a subject on which 
he would not trust himself to speak. He 
alluded to it, solely, as furnishing an addi- 
tional r 
co-opt rat 


grave. But t 


ison for inviting the strenuous 
on of the friends of the 
since it proved that the work of cl 


izing India, if carried on at all, must, for 


Gospel, 
ristian- 
t, depend on the spontancous 
From the 


Society's exertions, we 


the prese 
contributions of individuals. 
demands on the 
rally led to the consideration of the 


are 1 
means which it possesses to meet those de- 
mands. On referring to the general ac- 


count of the Society for the year 1826, it 
will be found tl at, after deducting the 
y grant, and the dividends on 
ty’s stock (a fund which during 
the last few years has suffered a consider- 
sum received 


able diminution), the whole 


ip donations, col- 
lections, &c. scarcely exceeds 6,000/. And 
is this all, the Right Rev. Prelate asked, 


most opulent country on the 


ibscriptions, 


from annual 


which the 
face of the 
the cause of the G spel? 


plenitude of o 


earth can contribute towards 
Is this the mode 
in which we, in th ir wealth 
nearly 


and gt a call which 


itness, answer 
a century ago the founders of this Society 
deemed imperative on every Christian? If 
any heme is proposed tending to pro- 
mote the temporal convenience of man- 
kind,—any project for the advancement of 
science and literature, numbers at on 
come forward and offer their contributions. 
Is then the cause of Christianity the only 
cause which shall be suffered to languish 
through the want of funds for its support? 
It is not for us curiously to pry into the 
hidden counsels of the Almighty 
for us presumptuously to fix the commence- 
ment of that reign of universal peace, in 
the description of which the ancient Pro- 
f 


phets delighted to employ ill the force of 


it Is not 


inspiration—when the kingdom of Christ 
shall know no other bounds than those by 
which the habitable globe is circumscribed. 
But the Scriptures clearly point to a time 
when the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord as the 
who believes that the 


by the 


waters cover 
the sea; and he 
of this world is 


cour ordered 
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Providence 
and fall of 
accomplishment of his own designs; he 
who so believes, cannot but think that our 
country has been elevated to its present 
height of maritime power in order to fulfil 
the same end, which, at the time of the 
first promulgation of the Gosp l, was ful- 
filled by the Roman empire—that of facili- 
tating its communication to the remotest 
corners of the earth. Is there r 
thing in the very thought that our country 
elected, which ought to raise 


of God, who makes the rise 


empires subservient to the 


ot some- 


has been so 
us above ourselves,—which ought to call 
forth all our dormant energies, and cause 
us to make ourselves the willing, and as 
far as lies in our power the certain, instru- 
ments of accomplishing the Almighty will, 
and of hastening on the kingdom of God 





and of his Christ. 

The Rev. PROFESSOR 
he had been struck 
periods of the 


ScCHOLEFIELD 
in looking 
world to 


observed, 
former 
how much of prayer, and 


back on 
observe how 
little, comparatively, of exertion there had 
been for the salvation of the heathen. As 
far back as the days of David, King of 
Israel, the conversion of the world had 
always been an object near and dear to 
the hearts of God's people; but from that 
day to the pting the 
bright period of Apostolic missions, little 


had been done in furtherance of that object. 


present, always ex 


Coming down to th 


Reformation, it might 
surprise that no effort was then made to 
extend the knowledge of the Gospel to the 
heathen; but then it should be 
bered, that in that age all the energies of 
with the 


period of our own 


appear a matter o 


remem- 
ol Reformers were engaged, 
most intense and lively interest, in guard- 

church against the domestic 
aggressions of Popery. Butin the prayers 
which they have taught us to offer up for 


the heathen, they ! ] of 


ing their infant 


have left a plec 

they would have done had th y lived 
in days like ours. If we could go into the 
closets of a Cranmer, a Ridley, or a Hooper, 
we should learn what the Missionary zeal 
In furmer days 
our church had been standing, as it were, 


what 


of our church should be. 


in a waiting posture, sword in hand, ready 
to go forth on hostile ground and plant the 
standard of the cross. If we neglect the 
opportunities now offered of forwarding the 
Gospel, we shall be without excuse, for 
there is a cry of “come over and help 
us.”’ Should we, on any 
Surprise at the apparent neglect of former 
times, let us take care that there may not 
be a painful contrast with our own days ; 
former ages seem to have been 
without exertion, let not 


occasion, feel 


and as 
times of prayer 


ours be a period of exertion without prayer, 
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always remembering the command of our 
Redeemer, ‘‘ Pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest, that he would send forth 
labourers into his harvest.” 


We are glad to report that the 
Licurietp Diocesan Committee, and 
the Societies for the Deaneries of 
Acktey and Bracksurn, are labour- 
ing earnestly in the same cause; and 
we certainly will not omit to notice the 
public meeting lately held in the great 
room of the Guildhall, of the city of 
Bath. The friends of the cause in that 
city have always been distinguished 
for their zeal, and the crowded and 
respectable assembly at this meeting 
shews that their exertions do not flag. 


The Lord Bishop of the diocese pre- 
sided. His Lordship was supported 
by the Lord Bishop of Norwich, the 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, the 
Archdeacon of Bath, Sir Orford Gor- 
don, Bart., Sir Abraham Elton, Bart., 
Hon. Captain Noel, R.N., Lieut.-Col. 
Daubeny, the Clergy of the district, 
and many excellent laymen; there 
was also a numerous assemblage of 
ladies. We regret we cannot report 
the many interesting speeches which 
were delivered on the occasion. 

We are glad to observe that a dis- 
trict Committee of the Society has 
been established at Stow, in the dio- 
cese of Gloucester, under very favour 
able auspices. , 


> 
NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


6th February, 1828.—General Com- 
mittee. New unions formed with 
Aysgarth, Yorkshire; Awre, Glouces- 
tershire; Desborough, Northampton- 
shire; Horndean, Hampshire; Great 
Munden, Steeple, and Guilden Morden, 
Hertfordshire ; ‘Tamworth, Stafford- 
shire; Wednesbury, Staffordshire ; 


Willand, Devonshire; Little Wilten- 
ham, Berkshire; and Whichford, near 
Chipping Norton. 
Grants.—Tamworth, 200/.; Everdon, 
Daventry, 20/.; Horndean, 45/.; Awre, 
Gloucestershire, 150/.; and the grants 
formerly made to St. Martin’s-in-the 


fields, augmented to 5002. 


—_—-———— 


LITERARY 


Tue Irtsnh Biste.—We extract the 
following account of the origin, and of the 
different editions, of the Irish Bible from 
the Christian Examiner : 

“In consequence of the great nxiety 
exhibited early after the Reformation, by 
the ministers of Queen Elizabeth, and by 
many pious persons, that the Bible should 
be translated into the native language of 
Ireland for the use of the people, that 
princess transmitted to this country a fount 
of Irish types, ‘in hopes that God in 
mercy would raise up some to translate the 
New Testament into their mother tongue ;’ 
and that it was not long before that, ani- 
mated by the facilities thus afforded, and 
urged by the lamentable experience of the 
want of such a work, William O'Donnel, 
or Daniel, Protestant Archbishop of Tuam, 
completed a version of the New Testament 
into Irish, which was said to have been 
commenced by Nehemiah Donnellan, his 
predecessor in that see. Of his compe- 
tency for the task we have the testimony 
of Ware, who informs us, that ‘ he was 
indeed a man of distinguished learning ;’ 
and it was made from the original Greek, 
‘to which,’ says the Archbishop in his 
dedication, ‘1 tied myself, as in duty 
bound.’ The general fidelity and purity 


REPORT. 
of this version have been acquiesced in for 
upwards ol two centuries. 

“‘ The history of the translation of tly 
Old Testament is as follows: — William 
Bedell, a man of peculiarly primitive 
piety and zeal, whose useful life has been 
deemed by the celebrated Bishop of 
Sarum, Dr. Burnet, to have been a subject 
worthy of his pen, was appointed by King 
James I. to the Provostship of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and subsequently to the 
then united bishopricks of Kilmore and 
Ardagh. Immediately upon his appoint- 
ment, the Bishop endeavoured in every 
way to provide for the spiritual instruction 
of the poor people of his diocese, through 
the medium of the only language which 
they could well understand, or would 
willingly be instructed in; and, in order 
that he might be properly qualified to 
superintend a translation of the Old Tes- 
tament into that tongue, he forthwith com- 
menced its study in the 57th year of his 
age. He applied himself diligently to the 
task, and was soon enabled to officiate in 
it; to compose a complete grammar of it; 
and, finally, to superintend and revise the 
projected translation, which he committed 
to one King, who, as Burnet observes, 
‘ was believed to be the elegantest writer 
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of the Irish tongue then alive, both for 
prose and poetry.’ The same writer in- 
forms us, that ‘ the Bishop set himself so 
much to the revising of this work, that 
always after dinner or supper he read over 
a chapter; and, as he compared the 
translation with the English, so he com- 
pared the English with the Hebrew and 
Septuagint, or with Diodati’s translation, 
which he valued highly; and he corrected 
the Irish where he found the English 
translators had failed.’ 

“Such is the history of this version, 
which has also for a long period of time 
been acquiesced in as sufficiently faithful 


and pure. It was scarcely to be ex- 
pected, that persons more trustworthy 
and competent than Daniel or Bedell, 


should be raised up to accomplish thes« 
important works; I have already spoken 
of the competency of the former, and I 
shall add with respect to Bedell, that he 
was a pious and influential prelate, prac- 
tically convinced of the importance of the 
task which he undertook; a laborious and 
enlightened scholar, especially suited to it 


by his thorough knowledge of languages, 
Hebrew in particular. But the 
enemy of the word of God did not fail to 
attempt, in his usual form, to destroy this 
Hercules in his cradle, and by the 


great 


infant 
he endeavours 
‘Jt is 
‘ what could 


very same arts with which 
to check its efficacy now. 


says Burnet, 


scarcely 
to be imagine d,’ 
have obstructed so great and so good a 
work; yet not only the of the 
Church of Rome, but reformed divines, 
were excited to a jealousy of this work, 
and to hard thoughts concerning it. This 
was done, but by a very well-disguised 
method ; for it was said that the translator 
man, 


priests 


was a weak and contemptibl and 
that it would expose such a work as this 
was to the scorn of the nation, when it was 
known who was the author of it: and this 
was infused both into the Earl of Strafford 
and into the Archbishop of Canterbury,’ 

se accusatior 
time: Be 


However, the falsehood of th 
was amply proved at the lel 
completed the translation, and was pro- 
ceeding to accomplish its publication, when 
the breaking out of the great on of 
1641, added to its other tremendous results 
the delaying for half a century the appli- 
cation of this sovereign balm to the fes- 





rebel 


tering wounds of this lacerated island. 

** T shall now proceed with a succinct 
account of the several editions which have 
appeared of the Bible, thus rendered into 
Irish, and which were printed in the native 
character, to which I shall add 
those which are in preparation. 
New Testa- 


ome 
notice of 
There was 
ment put forth, almost immediately upon 


an edition of the 
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its translation being finished; it was a 
small folio, scarcely above quarto size, and 
printed at the expense of Sir William 
Usher, and of the province of Connaught, 
A.D. 1602. The second edition of this 
portion of Scripture was published in 
f1o, in the year 1681, under the auspices 
of the celebrated Christian philosopher, 
Robert Boyle; and it was followed, in 
1685, by the first edition of the Old Testa- 
ment, printed also in 4to, through the 
instrumentality of the same illustrious in- 
dividual. 

‘““ The MS. of Bedell’s translation 
preserved, as the ark of the Lord, in the 
spiritual inundation which deluged Ireland 
at his death. It came to the hands of 
Boyle, who may be termed the Bible 
Society of that age, who exerted 
himself indefatigably and successfully to- 
He was encouraged 


was 


and 


wards its publication. 
and assisted in the work by many of the 
principal prelates of the day ; he was aided 
also by the provost and vice-provost, and 
indeed by the entire body of the college, 
the head of which, at that time, was Dr. 
Narcissus Marsh, afterwards Primate of 
Ireland, an excellent Irish scholar, 
author of a grammar in_ that 
Boyle in his edition followed in the Old 
Testament the MS. of Bedell, with imma- 
terial in the New he 
copied the existing one of Daniel, with 
some slight deviations, of which I shall 
hereafter notice two that are important. 
It is to bi ancient edi- 
tions, that they were replete with typo- 


and 
tongue. 


alterations; and 


observed of these 


imatter of no consequence 
biblio- 


rrors, 


graphical « 


now, as they are become mere 
graphical rarities.” 

‘* The first modern edition was the New 
Testament of the British and Foreign Bible 


Society, printed in 12mo, and stereotyped 


A. Dp. 1818. The editor was Mr. J. M’Quige. 
This edition follows the version of Boyle; 
and some errors which have been from 
time to time discovered have been cor- 


rected. 

editions are now in the 
press. rhe first of these, an octavo, is 
printing for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, by the King’s printers in Dublin ; 
the number of copies 5000. The last 
sheet is struck off, a table of errata is 
preparing, and it will probably be com- 
pleted before this paper is read. The 
editor is Mr. M’Quige, under the super- 
intendance of a committee of gentlemen, 


“ Three new" 





whose approbation is requisite before any 
verbal alteration can be introduced. The 
version followed is that of Bedell, in the 
Old Testament, taken from Boyle’s 4to; 
but admitting in the following cases the 
slight change of some words—first, where 
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chal 





the original MS. which exists as far as 
Proverbs, and is preserved in the library 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, contains a pre- 
ferable word, that word has been in a few 
instances, and on mature deliberation, 
substituted for that used by Boyle's 
editor; and, secondiy, Anglicisms, such as 
‘* Butler, Baker,’’ &c. have been in some 
cases superseded by synonimous Celtic 
terms—if these be elsewhere found in the 
Irish Bible applied to the same meanings. 
The 8vo follows in the New Testament 
the 12mo above-mentioned, without any 
verbal alteration whatsoever. This ser- 
vility of adherence to it is adopted, in 
order to avoid any variances whatsoever 
between the existing editions of the Bible ; 
the same strictness was not essential in the 
Old Testament, as the previous edition 
was out of print. 

** A second edition is in preparation : it 
is to be printed by the Hibernian Bible 
Society, in a 24mo size, and in a minion 
type, cast expressly for the purpose by 
Mr. Watts, of Crown-court, London. He 
also prepares the plates, as this edition is 
to be stereotyped. It is accurately to 
follow the text of the 8vo without altering 
the words, but with proper grammatical, 
orthographical, and typographical emenda- 
tions where required. It is to have the 
various readings of the 4to of Boyle in 
the Old Testament, and of Daniel in the 
New, printed at the bottoms of the re- 
spective pages, wherever new words have 
been admitted into the 8vo. To edit 
this book, the Committee of the Hiber- 
nian Bible Society have engaged Mr. 
Edward O'Reilly, an eminent Irish scho- 
lar, and author of the Irish-English Dic- 
tionary. 

“A third edition of the Irish Bible has 
proceeded as far as the 34th Psalm. It 
was commenced about five years ago by 
the Committee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, but was, for 
some reason unknown to me, interrupted. 
The edition is to be in three volumes 12mo, 
in the same type as the stereotyped 12mo 
New Testament of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and the number of copies, 
I believe, is to be 2000. Its editors have 
of late become very sanguine to complete 
it; and interleaved copies of what is 
already printed have been sent to me, in 
order that I should procure a competent 
collation of them before they proceed with 
the rest. This I have most willingly un- 
dertaken, and have entrusted Mr. O'Reilly 
with the task. Cancels will be made of 
any of the pages which are already struck 
off, if necessary to the purity of the 
version ; which appears, from our collation 
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hitherto, to be strictly that of Bedell. It 
is to be printed by Mr. Gilbert, London.” 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Annotations on the Apocalypse, &c. and 
a Vindication of it from the Objections of 
the late Professor J. D. Michaelis, by Joun 


CuapreL Woopnouse, D.D. Dean of 


Lichfield and Coventry.—The Naturalist’s 
Journal, by the Hon. DAINESBARRINGTON. 
—A Brief Inquiry into the Prospects of 
the Christian Church in connexion with the 
Second Advent of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by the Hon. and Rev. GERARD NOEL.— 
Sermons, by the Rev. JAMes PRocror, 
A. M.—Researches in South Africa, by 
the Rev. Joun Puitvip, D. D. Superinten- 
dent of the Missions of the London Mis- 
sionary Society in South Africa, &c.—The 
Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans; 
with an Introduction, Paraphrase, and 
Notes, by C.H. Terrot, A.M. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS, 

A Seconp SELECTION FROM THE 
PAPERS OF ADDISON IN THE SPECTATOR. 
By the Rev. E. Berens. 1828. 8vo. Price 
5s. 6d. bds.—This second selection is in- 
tended for the more advanced in literary 
attainments. It contains seventy-four of 
the most beautiful and instructive of Addi- 
son’s contributions to the Spectator. The 
several papers on the Pleasures of the Ima 
gination, and those comprising the criticism 
on Milton, are not injudiciously excluded, 
as being in themselves too much of separate 
and complete treatises for the present object 
of the compiler. Altogether it is a very 
judicious selection, and forms a little com- 
panionable volume, with the double and 
unusual recommendation of being both 
valuable and cheap. 

Tlérpos 7 TWerpa.—Observations on St. 
Matt. xvi. 18, ‘* Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church.” 8vo. pp.35. 
The writer shews, somewhat satisfactorily, 
that this prophetic declaration of our Saviour 
alludes to Cornelius and the first Gentile 
converts exclusively; that the church of 
Christ had no existence as a distinct church 
till that event; that this event was of suf- 
ficient importance to be considered the 
foundation of the Church; and that no 
other in the Gospel history will so precisely 
explain and fulfil our Saviour’s words. 

SHoRT AND FAMILIAR SERMONS FOR 
Scnoots. By the Rev. Thomas Scard, 
Master of Bishop’s Waltham School, and 
Curate of Durley, Hants. 12mo. pp. 284. 
Price 5s—These Sermons were composed 
for the instruction of the author’s school. 
They are plain, practical discourses, and 
suited to the purpose intended. They are 
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now offered to the public for the use of 
similar establishments, or the family 
circ le. 

Peckston’s CHART OF 
ARCHS FROM ADAM 10 MOSEs. 
Price 7s. 6d.—This little 
chart, shewing which of the Patriarchs were 
what length of 
time ; to which are added copious obser- 
vations explanatory thereof. A striking 
feature in the chart is the making the 
birth of Abraham to have been A. mM. 1498, 
instead of a. M. 2008; the latter being the 


THE PatTrRI- 
pp. 159. 
bouok contains a 


contemporaries, and for 


received date among chronologists. This 
change seems founded on rather strong 


The author next pro- 


S4 riptural evidence. 
ome reflections on the 


pos s 

patriars hal 
recommends, in the form of an essay, the 
use of technical helps for the memory upon 


serious 


chronology, and afterwards 


Dr. Grey’s system. 

ELEMENTS OF PRopHETIC INTERPRE- 
TATION; or Easy Lessons introductory to 
the Study of Prophecy ; with a Symbolical 


Dictionary. 18mo. pp. 50. This work 
contains, in a condensed iorm, a view of 
the principles of the prophetic style, and 
points out a system whereby the separate 


parts of prophecy may be reduced to one 
grand whole. The Symbolical Dictionary 


Dr. Lancaster’s work 


Is an ab nent of 
of the same nature. 

ANALYSIS OF THE HistoricaL Books 
or THE OLb TESTAMENT; with Notes 


and References from the most approved 
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Commentators. 12mo. pp. 356. — This 
work may be of use to those who are 
studying the Old Testament carefully and 
systematically. 

SERMON Preached at Ashford, Kent; 
by Samuet HoLianp, M.D. at the Visi- 
tation of the Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 1827. This is a very appropriate 
and seasonable The general 
subject is, the vanity of philosophy without 
truth ; from this are drawn 
some very salutary cautions against yielding 
to the seductions of the liberal, or rather 
latitudinarian principles of this age. These 
are concluded by a serious warning to the 
ministers of the Gospel, of the awful conse- 
quences of lowering the standard of the 
Christian doctrine to suit the opinions of 
men, 


discourse. 


divine and 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Wricut'’s Commentaries on Newton’s 
Principia, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 11. 8s. bds.— 
Lowndes’ Modern Greek Lexicon, 8vo. 
1/. 1s. bds\—Omnipresence of the Deity, 
by R. Montcomery, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.— 
Craic’s Practical Sermons, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
bds. DuNLop’s Roman Literature, 
Vol. IIL. 16s. bds.—Brown’s Phi- 
losophy of the Mind, 8vo. 1/. 1s. bds. 
LurGess on the Via Appia, crown 8vo, 
9s. 6d. bds. — Soames'’s Reformation, 
Vol. IV. 8vo. 18s. bds.—Teaa’s Chrono- 


logy, 1828, 6s. 


dSvo. 








POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


PaRLIAMENT.—TeEst anv Corpora- 
tion Acts.—Numerous petitions have 
been alre ady presented to the House 
by all Dissenters, 
praying for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts. Amongst the num- 
ber is one from the Roman Catholics 
in Ireland, almost inducing the suppo- 
sition, that that church was altering 
her ancient opinions, and was deter- 
mining to become the supporter of 
apparently liberal principles; but it 
cannot be overlooked that, in so doing, 
they are only covertly serving their 
own cause. Under a pretext of libe- 
rality, they are endeavouring to pro- 
cure the admission into the legislature 
of a party, who they well know will 
prove friendly to themselves; many 
sects of the dissenters 
merely adverse to the forms and govern- 
ment of the Established Church, but to 
the most fundamental doctrines of our 


classes of the 


being not 





religion. It can, therefore, never be 
expe cted that they will be careful either 
to promote its welfare, or preserve its 
purity. If a church establishment is 
requisite for the benefit of a country, 
either in a moral or political point of 
view, it is necessary that the govern- 
ment of the country should be composed 
of persons who are members of it; and 
there must be some rule by which to 
ascertain whether they are so or not. 
Our law secures to all religionists the 
privilege of public worship, without 
interruption, as long as they do not 
offend against the peace of the coun- 
try. Their dissatisfaction with this 
security must be produced by a love of 
power, and a desire of possessing the 
emoluments arising from office. A 
real grievance it can never be con- 
sidered, whilst every man’s person and 
property are protected equally, whether 
he belong to the Establishment, or 
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prefer belng without her pale. It can- 
not be out of the memory of any one 
who feels an interest in this subject, 
that during the two latter reigns of the 
Stuart dynasty over these kingdoms, 
any attempt to obtain concessions for 
the Roman Catholics, was invariably 
preceded by granting some immunities 
to the Protestant Dissenters; thus seek- 
ing to strengthen their party, partly 
by a show of liberality, and partly by 
gaining over some of their opponents. 


But that this liberality on the part of 


the Irish Catholics is merely assumed, 
for present purposes, may fairly be 
inferred, from their conduct during 
the past year, in several instances re- 
lating to the late conversions from 
popery to Protestantism; nor can the 
various sects of Dissenters expect, that 
if their popish allies should attain to 
situations, in which they may have an 
opportunity of acting the original and 
avowedly unchanged principles of their 
hierarchy, they would shew themselves 
more tolerant towards one class of 
heretics than they are towards another. 

Tue Peninsuta.—This portion of 
Europe still continues the theatre of 
insurrection and tumult. The evacu- 
ation of Spain by the French troops 
has commenced ; an event which ap- 
pears to have already given the signal 
for fresh disturbances in that unhappy 
country. Symptoms of discontent have 
broken out in the province of Granada, 
and the roads and mountains of Cata- 
lonia are infested by numerous bands 
of robbers as formidable to the peace 
of the country as the old Guerilla 
parties. An insurrection amongst some 
bands of military stationed at Sara- 
gossa, was, by prompt and active 
measures, immediately suppressed.— 
Added to these disturbances, the 
finances of the kingdom are reduced 
to the lowest ebb, so that altogether 
the country is sunk into the greatest 
degree of wretchedness. 

In Portugal there is at present a 
cessation from action, both parties 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of Don 
Miguel, as ignorant what line of poli- 
tics he will adopt. Transports have 
also been dispatched to Lisbon for the 
recall of our troops. 

Greece.—But little news has been 
received from the East during the past 
month. The Porte continues to hasten 
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its military armaments of every de- 
scription. Independently of the mea- 
sures already pursued, the high trea- 
surer has been ordered to take care 
that the troops are punctually paid, 


which, notwithstanding the scarcity of 


money prevailing at the Porte, has 
been attended to. It has likewise 
summoned to Constantinople all the 
Albanian chiefs, under pretext of con- 
certing with them various measures 
adapted to the present state of things, 
but none of them had obeyed the 
summons for fear of either losing his 
head, or being detained as a hostage. 

The last accounts from the Archipe- 
lago state, that the fort of Scio still 
held out, but that the situation of the 
besieged was becoming every day 
more critical, in consequence of the 
bombardment which the Greeks con- 
tinued withoutinterruption. Col. Fab- 
vrier had been in the nightto Chesme, 
to take possession of the boats, by 
means of which, provisions, ammuni- 
tion, and even reinforcements, had 
been conveyed to the Turks in the 
fort, but had returned without suc- 
cess. Ibrahim Pacha had withdrawn 
his troops from the Morea, and re- 
turned to Alexandria. Mohammed 
Ali has determined to maintain a 
friendly intercourse between Egypt 
and the European nations. Immedi- 
ately on receiving the news of the 
battle of Navarino, he sent for the 
consuls of the three allied powers, and 
declared to them, that whatever might 
be the final issue of the political ne- 
gotiations, he would give them and 
the subjects of their sovereigns entire 
protection. No European, therefore, 
thinks of leaving Egypt, even in case 
of a war. It is, indeed, even more 
than probable, that Mohammed has so 
impoverished himself in fitting out 
the expedition against the Morea, that 
he could not possibly, even if disposed; 
render farther assistance to the Otto- 
man Porte for the want of funds. 

Lord Cochrane has returned to Eng- 
land. He describes the Morea to have 
been rendered nearly a desert by the 
ravages of the Egyptian troops, and 
the country gen rally to be in a most 
deplorable condition. The reason as- 
cribed for his departure from Greece 
is, that the battle of Navarino has 
rendered his service S useless. 

ce 


See 


















ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TitHEs.—A Bill to enable incumbents of livings to commute their tithes by agreement 
with the owners of lands, has just been brought in and printed by order of the House of 
Commons. The provisions of the bill may be understood from the following summary. 
Incumbents may by agreement commute for th ir own tithes. Parties wishing to com- 
mute are to petition the Archbishop, who is to issue a commission. When more than 
one person is possessed of right to tithes, the consent of all parties must be obtained. 
Commissioners are to be sworn, and no proceedings are to be valid unless done at a 
meeting where three of them are present. Tithe valuers may be appointed by the 
parish, by the incumbent, and by the commissioners. The proprietors are to pay their 
own expenses and those of their attornies or agents. Neglect to act by a tithe valuer to 
be deemed a refusal. A survey is to be made; old plans and surveys may be used if 
commissioners think proper. Commissioners are to determine disputes and assess costs. 
If parties interested are dissatisfied touching the amount or value of tithes, they may 
appeal to the Sessions. If they are dissatisfied as to their non-liability, they may try 
their right by an issue at law, or take the opinion of a court of law or equity, or refer 
or compound for the same. Proceedings under the commission or in courts of law, to 
proceed in case of death of any of the parties. The award of commissioners, which is to 
be conclusive, to be proclaimed in church, and transcripts thereof to be sent to the clerk 
of the peace, and the consistory court of the diocese, to the incumbent, and tothe church- 
wardens. Surplice fees to be paid the same as before the commutation. Tithes due 
before the commutation are recoverable. Annual payment in lieu of tithes to be subject 
to taxes, rates, &c. In case the said payments are not made, the incumbent has power 
to distrain. Those tithes which are variable in their value, may be re-valued; but the 
annual sums paid in lieu of composition, moduses and dues, not to be varied. Provision 
to be made for rectors, &c. in case of waste lands being inclosed, and the annual sum 
may be apportioned accordingly. Tithe valuers to lay their accounts before the commis- 
sioners, and the commissioners to lay them, with their own accounts, before two justices, 
once a year. Commissioners’ award, after being executed, not to be invalidated. 


New Soutn WaLes.—We have been grieved to learn the difficulties which are op- 
posed to the Church Establishment in New South Wales. That the very reverse had 
been the case we should have been led to suppose from a description given in one of the 


colonial newspapers of a meeting of the Bible Society which was held in August last. By 
dint of exertion about seventy persons were assembled, not as a “ political and uproarious 
convocation,”’ but to report upon the improvement which had been wrought in the colony. 


Yet what is the fact? The shocking immorality of the free population is calculated to 





corrupt, by evil communication, the comparatively better manners of the criminals who 


are sentthither for punishment and reformation. The efforts which are made to preserve 
| 


the rising generation from such irreligious influence, are likely to be defeated by the 


operations of a free press, protected, as we fear it is, by the judicial authorities of the 
colony. What can we expect when convicts are incited to assert their just rights, and to 
despise a Church of which the ministers are treated with obloquy and contempt? Even 
the discipline of the schools is subverted. The common chastisement due to the correc- 
tion of an idle boy, calls forth from the lazy miscreant a threat of exposure in tl 
** Monitor” (a reforming journal of the colony, or the more direct recourse to a magis- 
trate’s warrant. Itis not long since a verdict, with considerable damages, was given in 


favour of a profligate against the regularly appointed visitor of the schools, for having 
brought him into a court of justice to answer for his misconduct. While the ministers of 
the Established Church are thus supported in their work, a very different encouragement 
is offered to contending sects. The Roman Catholics have a magnificent building in a 
very forward state, erected for them, we are informed, by government, aided by the sub- 
scriptions of protestants. There are eight Wesleyan Meetings, and a Scots Church with 
two ministers. These are a few of the evils, aggravated by a corrupt and violent press, 


with which the clergy of New South Wales have to contend. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bath & Wells, 
Bristol 
Exeter 
G loucester 


Oct. 14, 1827 
ecee Jan. 13, 1828 
ecee Jan. 20, 1828 
-- Feb. 1,1828 








Lincoln... 
London ee { 
Oxfi rd «eee Dec. 23, 


Dec. 23, 1827 
Oct. 7, 1827 
Dec. 23, 1827 


Winchester { 


Worcester 


Lich. and Cov. Jan. 6,1828 FOR casa 
DEACONS. 
Name. D gree. College. University. 
Alleyne, John Fostersseseesecees B.A, Balliol Coll. Oxford 
Annesley, William, Dec. 21 ..++++ B.A. University Coll, Oxford 
Barker, John ..eccoscceeeseeses B.A. Downing Coll. Cambridge 
Barwick, Thomas M. eccece---- B.A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge 
, Bayly, Edmund G. eecoseeseeee M.A. Fell. of Pemb. C. Oxtord 
: Beckwith, Samuel Boydell ...... B.A. St.John’s Coll. Oxford 
Biscoe, Robert .eccscceceseseee M.A. Stud. Christ Ch. Oxford 
Blencowe, William Multon, Oct.7.. B.A. Oriel Coll. Oxford 
: Bond, Robert ..eeee+++see0-+-+ B.A. Corpus Christi Cambridge 
Bowstead, Thomas eecceeeseeee B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge 
: Browne, Alfied o40cececcccctves Bole Chapl. Christ Ch. Oxford. 
J ee B. A. Oriel Coll. Oxford 
A este. WHER scéccvecsnscas Bum Merton Coll. Oxford 
Carr, John .ccccscscccccecccceee M.A. Feil. Balliol Coll. Oxford 
é Cocks, Henry Somers, Dec.21.... M.A. Christ Church Oxford 
‘ Cogswell, Norris cccccccccccess BA. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge 
, Cooper, Henry ccccccccccccecee kit. 
‘ Cooper, Mark .ccccccccccccecs BoA. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge 
4 Craig, John Kershaw....eccecesere Lit. 
; Cobh, Gaetet saccacsccdsccscs Be Came Col, Cambridge 
, Darby, Thomas .cccccccccceccees B.A. Downing Coll. Cambridge 
: Davies, Lewis Charles .ccccccees BA. Wadham Coll. Oxford 
» Dawes, Septimus secccccccccess B.A. Caius Coll. Cambridge 
<i Denison, Edward ..ceseeeeesees M.A. Fell.MertonColl. Oxford 
4 De Soyres, Francis .eeeseeeseee B.A. Merton Coll. Oxford 
7” Dickson, John, (Colonies).....- +. 2a 
Drummond, Robert weccececesse B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge 
Dryden, Leopold Erasmus..ee.eee B.A. Clare Hall. Cambridge 
Eden, Robert.cccccccccccoccece B.A. Christ Church Oxford 
Estcourt, Edmund Hiley ..seeeee B.A. Fell.MertonColl. Oxford 
- Farrar, Charles Pinhorn, (Colonies) Lit. 
id Fawcett, John T.C. secceeseeess B.A. Stud. Christ Ch. Oxford 
1€ Pawrete, Fae -6.660046606600080 te Lincoln Coll. Oxford 
by Forster, Stewart Evelyn, Oct.7...+ B.A. University Coll. Oxford 
us Gattey, Joseph SERIES OE Ae B.A. Sidney Coll. Cambridge 
y- Gibson, Christopher Mendis ...... B.A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge 
to Goodden, George ...... 06606000 Be Ms Jesus Coll. Cambridge 
ho Gother, Andrew William ..ccccoees B.A. St. John’s Coll. Oxford 
ve Gower, John Alexander. .cecsccese B.A. Chapl. Magd, C. Oxford 
he Griffith, Henry .cccccoccccesses M.A. Jesus Coll. Oxford 
he Hanbury, Arthur ..cccesesseese B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge 
to Hare, Thomas sccecccccecesss+ BA. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge 
en Hayne, Richard. .cccccceseess+s Lit. 
C- Basel, Jemiescccscscecssscsses B.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford 
he Hoole, John oseccescccccececes B.A. WadhamColl. Oxford 
is- Horner, William Solomon...eeees Lit. 
in Hughes, John, Nov. 25 eeccecceee B.A. Brasennose Coll. Oxford 
ng Hughes, William Hooker, Oct.7 .. B.A. Oriel Coll. Oxford 
of Inge, John Robert, Dec.21 .eeeee B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge 
ent Jones, Charles Powell ..ccoeess-- B.A. Catharine Hall Cambridge 
1a Johnston, William Downes ...... B.A. St. John’s Coll, Oxford 
ib- Kempe, Edward Marshall....ee++ B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford 
ith Latham, Richard ...eececesseees M.A. Fel. Brasen. Coll. Oxford 
PSS Lay, John Ward .ecocesccccese B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge 
Lea, George ..... 3A. WadhamColl. Oxford 


eee etree eeeee 








Nov. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 25, 1828 
e+ Dec, 16, 1827 
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25, 1827 
20, 1828 
21, 1827 


Diocese. 

Lincoln : 
Worcester 
Bath & Wells ¥ 
Lich. & Cov. 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Oxford a. 
London. 
London 
York 
Oxford £ 
Exeter 
Winchester 
Oxford 
Worcester 
Lincoln 
York 

York 
Winchester 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lich. & Cov. 
Lincoln ; 
Oxford ‘ 
Lincoln 

London 

Lincoln 

London 

Gloucester 

Oxford 

London 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

London 

Exeter 

Exeter 

Jath & Wells 

Winchester 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Exeter 
Winchester 

Oxford 

London 

York 

Winchester 

London 

Worcester 

Bristol 

London 

Exeter 
Oxford 

London 

Lincoln 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Diocese. 
Leighton, Baldwin Francis, Nov. 25 B.A. Christ Church Oxford Winchester 
Maddock, Henry William....++.. B.A. Fell. Brasennose Oxford Oxford 
Marriott, Oswald ..ccccccccccee BA St. John’s Coll. Oxford Lich. & Cov. 
Marriott, Thomas ..eese.eescecee B.A. Christ Coll. Cambridge Bath &Wells 
Marsh, Joseph (Colonies) «++e+e+e Lit. London 
Martin, Richard..ccccccscseecee M.A. Fell. Exeter Coll. Oxford Oxford 
Menzies, John cccccccocccosece M.A. C.C.C. Oxford Oxford 
Miller, John Dove, Oct.7 eeeeee-+ M.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge London 
Moore, Thomas Barrington G..... B.A. Pembroke Coll. Oxford Oxford 
Morgan, Evan Prichard.....e+e-. B.A. Jesus Coll. Oxford Oxford 
New, Edward Parris ...cccseceeee M.A. Fell. St. John’s Oxford Oxford 
Parson, Henry ..cccoseccsccece BA. Magdalen Hall Oxford Winchester 
Paul, William ....ccccecccesss B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
Payn, Thomas ..ccocsccscecsee Lit. Winchester 
Purton, William Christopher....-- B.A. Sidney Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
Reynolds, James ceccevceseeess B.A. Catharine Hall Cambridge London 
Sele Thotehs sccccecsscsccece MA. Magdalen Coll. Oxford Oxford 
Scott, John, Nov. 25 eesceeseeeee B.A. St. Edmund Hall Oxford Winchester 
Senitly, AMel .ccoccccoccccosoce DB, Christ Coll. Cambridge Worcester 
Smith, Herbert wecccccesesseeee B-A. Caius Coll. Cambridge Winchester 
ee Meett 'occcccnecessccecs Pembroke Coll. Cambridge London 
Stainforth, Richard ccccce.--eee B.A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
Stevenson, Thomas eseeceeseeees B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge Bath & Wells 
Stewart, Charles Desborough, Oct.7, B.A. University Coll. Oxford London 
Stone, Samuel ceccoccecesccoee B.A. Caius Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
Talbot, Hon. Arthur Chetwynd.... B. A. Fell. All Souls Oxford Worcester 
Templeman, Richard A. «-eeeeee LL.B. Trinity Coll. Cambridge Gloucester 
Tighe, William Henry Edward...- B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
Thomas, George F. .weesccececsee M.A. Worcester Coll. Oxford Oxford 
Twentyman, Joseph scsceccceees Lit. York 


St. Peter’s Coll. Cambridge London 
St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Bristol 


Twigg, Robert ccccccccccescoce B. A. 


Vaughan, John cccorcccccrevcece 


Walker, Charles Edward ..eeccee B.A. Exeter Coil. Oxford London 
Ward, Edward John ...sececeseee B.A. Trinity Coll. Oxford Bath & Wells 
Watson, John David .....e0e..2- B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge London 
Welburn, Matthew..cccccccesees Lit. York 
Welch, William, Oct.7 .eeeeeeeee B.A. St. John’s Coll. Oxford London 


\ 
Whately, John Clements ..2.22.. B.A. Worcester Coll. Oxford Oxford 
White, Thomas ......ccce-seeee B.A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge York 
Whitter, Walrond wecccsccccccce B.A. St. Peter’s Coll. Cambridge Bath & Wells 

\ 

A 

A 


Wigley, Charles Meysey, Nov. 25.. B.A. Balliol Coll. Oxford Winchester 
Wie. Wwe cccenssscscexe Doe Pembroke Coll. Oxford Exeter 


Wilson, Henry Currer ..-+eeeeee B.A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford York 
Wright, Thomas P. .wecccccccece B.A. Catharine Hall Cambridge Lich. & Cov. 


PRIESTS. 


Adams, Richard Leonard..eeeeee M.A. Stud. Christ Ch. Oxford Oxford 
Alderman, Francis Charles ...+++ B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford Winchester 
Allwood, Robert ....ccccsecess B.A. Caius Coll. Cambridge Bristol 
Anderson, Andrew cececsecccee B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge London 
Andrew, Richard ...eseseceee-+ M.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
Atkinson, Christopher «+eecscsse B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge York 
Barne, Charles Mark ...seeeeee B.A. Sidney Coll. Cambridge Bath& Wells 
Bayne, Thomas Vere ....eeeeee M.A. Jesus Coll. Oxford Oxford 
Blennerhasset, M.eceeeesseeeeee B.A. Trinity Coll. Dublin Bristol 
Bramston, John..eccessseeseeee M.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford London 
Branson, Henry John ....ceccece B.A. Caius Coll. Cambridge York 
Brydges, Egerton Anthony, Oct. 7. B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge London 
3uchanan, John, Nov. 25..eee00.- B.A. Trinity Coll. Dublin Winchester 
Burgess, Henry. .ccoscscesseees B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge London 
Cape, Heary ...eeecccscececeee B.A.  F. of Caius Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
Chapman, John...ccecsccccceeses BA. King’s Coll Cambridge Winchester 
Charleton, John Kynaston .secoe BOA Queen's Coll. Oxford Bristol 





OV. 
lis 


His 











Name. 
Charnock, Josephsscccesesevess 
Churton, Edward.cccccccccscce M.A. 
Cobb, Samuel Wyatt, Oct. 7. .... B.A. 
Cocks, Henry Somers «+-+.- eee 


Cooper, Philip Arden 


Deg ree. 


Cotes, Peter, Oct. T.cccoccscccee 


Cox, William Hayward 


Cresswell, Thomas Trenham eee. 
Crowther, Samuel..ceeescossees 


Dade, Charles 


B. A. 


M. A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B. A. 
B. A, 


Demain, Henry. .ccccscccessecs B.A. 
Denham, Joshua Frederick .see-+ 
Drake, Charles, D. 
Drummond, George Maurice .e.. 
Edwardes, Frederick Francis «++. 
Eteson, Ralph cecccceccceeress Lit. 


Field, Edwar 


Foster, William..... 


Friend, Charl 


eeeeeeeeeeee 


Gd cocccccccvcccscce 


CS ee teeerseereesee 


B. A. 
M. A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 


M.A. 
M.A. 
Lit. 


Goodhart, Charles Joseph....+ee+ B.A. 


Hadley, W. Samler «e.e..cccces B.A. 
Hall, John Cecil secccccccccsece 5... bs 
Hall, Peter... cccccscecece cooccce B.A. 
Hamilton, William Jennings...... B. A. 
Harvey, George Gayton .wesovese B.A, 
Hazel, William .ccccccce-cooccee BA. 
Heald, William Margetson «eee. B.A. 
A. 


Heberden, W 


illiam 


Heslop, Richard .. 


Hill, Thomas 


OOreereeeeer 


B. 
Lit. 


ccccccccccccccccce BA. 


Hope, Thomas seveccecevcceees B.A. 
Hounsfield, George i 


Ceeeeeresaee 


Lit. 


‘Latham, Henry, Oct. 7 ..eseeceee M.A. 


Larken, William Pochin....eeeeee B.A. 
Lee, Jameseccccccccccecccccsce 


Legge, Hon. Henry cecccccesees S.C.L. 


B. A. 


Leighton, Francis, Nov. 25.eseeee0 B.A. 
Lockhart, Samuel John Ingram ., 


Luke, Henry Vyvyan 


ereeeere 


Maister, Arthur .cccccceccccccos 


Manley, G.P. 
Matthews, Jar 


nes 


eoeeeesarere 


B. A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 


Maybery, Charles eccccesscecess B.A. 
Overend, Henry. ceccescessecses Lit. 

Oxnam, William .. 
Pare, Frederick Harry eecesseess M.A. 
Pearson, Arthur, Oct. Te ceccceese B.A. 
Plumptre, Henry Western, Oct. 7.. B.A. 


Pocock, George, Oct.7 eccosceses S.C.L. 


Powell, William Frederick, Nov. 25 
Power, Alexander cccoccccccce-s 


Pratt, Josiah 


Rawlins, Richard, Dec. 2leecesees 
Reade, Richard .... 
Robinson, William Scott ecccceee 
Round, Joseph Greenesseceeesers 


Salter, Henry George.... 


eeeerere 


M.A. 


B. A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
B. A. 
B.A. 
M. A. 
B. A. 


Say, Francis Henry Stoddart...... B.A. 


Scott, Charles 


Serjeantson, Robert James... eeee+- 
Shuckburgh, Robert seceseseeees B.A. 
Sicklemore, George Wilson, Oct. 7. B.A. 


B.A. 
Lit. 
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College. 


Worcester Coll. 
Christ Church. 


Oriel Coll. 
Christ Church. 
Oriel Coll. 
Wadham Coll. 


Pembrok« Coll. 


Trinity Coll. 
Clare Ha.! 


F. of Caius Coll. 


Queen’s Coll. 


St. John’s Coll. 
St. John’s Coll. 


Balliol Coll. 


Fell. of C. C. C. 


University. 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Fell.Queen’sColl. Oxford 


Trinity Coll. 


Trinity Coll. 
Queen’s Coll. 


Stud. of Ch. Ch. 
Brasennose Coll. 
Pembroke Coll. 
St. John’s Coll. 
Chap. of Ch. Ch. 


Trinity Coll. 
Oriel Coll. 


Sidney Coll. 


University Coll. 


Brasennose Coll. 


Jesus Coll. 
Trinity Coll. 


Fell, All Souls C. 


Trinity Coll. 
Lincoln Coll. 
Jesus Coll. 
Balliol Coll, 
Jesus Coll. 
Wadham Coll. 
Jesus Coll. 


Wadham Coll. 
Christ Church 
Trinity Coll. 


University Coll. 


Trinity Hall 


St. Peter's Coll. 


Catharine Hall 
Trinity Coll. 
Magdalen Hall 
Caius Coll. 
Exeter Coll. 
Balliol Coll. 
Jesus Coll. 

St. John’s Coll. 
St. John’s Coll. 


Trinity Coll. 
Trinity Coll. 


Cambridge 


Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 


Cambridge 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Cambridge 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Oxford 
Cambridge 
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Diocese. 
York 
London 
London 
Worcester 


Lich. & Cov. 


London 
Oxford 
London 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
London 
Lincoln 
Lich. & Cov. 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
London 
Oxford 
Winchester 
London 
Bristol 
Bristol 
Oxford 
Winchester 
Lincoln 
York 
Oxford 
York 
Exeter 
York 
Worcester 
Bristol 
York 
London 
London 
Lich. & Cov. 
Oxford 
Winchester 
Winchester 
T ondon 
York 
Bristol 
Oxford 
Oxford 
London 
London 
Winchester 
London 
London 
London 
Winchester 
London 
London 
Worcester 
Oxford 
Gloucester 
London 
Exeter 
London 
Bath & Wells 
York 
Winchester 
London 
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Name Degree. Collece Unive rsity. Diocese. 
Sims, Henry PE cccscusese Boe Trinity Coll. Cambridge London 
Smith, Theyre Townsend ....+e+e. B.A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
Speke, Hugh ........2+e00e.++- BeA. Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge Bath & Wells 
Sykes, William eecceesseeees eee B.A. Sidney Coll. Cambridge Exeter 
Sympson, Charles John..eceeseos B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge York 
Tayler, Charles ..cccccesccccoss B.A. Downing Coll. Cambridge Worcester 


Worcester Coll. Oxford Winchester 


Thompson, Richard .eccceesceee Lit. York 
Vin wi George Frederick ...cccee B.A. Magdalen Hall. Oxford Bristol 


Taylor, Henry ....cescccescccee B.A, 


Ve , Thos. Stewart Lyle, Dec.21 M.A. St. Edmund Hall Oxford Worcester 
Wa nde, Willlaticccccccccceccces BA. Worcester Coll. Oxford York 
Wells, TORN ccvccescoees ecocoe B.A. St. Alban Hall Oxford Oxford 
Wilkins, William ..ceccece> eccse Be Me St. Edmund Hall Oxford York 


Willcock, George ° Re Exeter Coll. Oxford Exeter 
Wilson, Henry Bristow .. eceeee.. B.A. Fell. St. John’s C. Oxford Oxtord 
Wolfe, Robert Cope ....e+ee...- B.A. Clare Hall Cambridge Winchester 
Wrightson, Henry ececcecesceces BA. Queen’s Coll. Oxford York 
Deacons Priests Total. 


96——-195 


Number ordained. cccccccccce Gov csccccee 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Aspit ill, rane -»- Domestic Cl aplain to Lord Clonbrock 
Bartlett, W. Oldfield Donnest Chaplain to Earl Gower 
Batl — 7 . of Meole Brace Sal p Hereford Mrs. Bather 
ey en the Arch = aconry of —— Salop Lichfield Bp. of Lich. & Cov. 


utleig gh, ’ Bath & 
Perch , n on. N.G el ine 
Bush, James {i } » msbury, C Es Wells hu n renville 


Butter 1, M. coe Mine af ul nry of Win r Dn. & Cns. of Wind. 


— verton, V. Bri " 
Charlet “ie th Oe on ¥ “Yoon Bristol Abp. of Canterbury 
Churchill, orne Strickland, R. Dorset Bristol Lady C. Damer 


Clinton, bs romwell, R. Duke of Newcastle 
‘ , No or , 
to hal fsa h Orston, V. Not York { Dn. & Ch. of Lincoln 


Co ks, |} ® {a Li Ye st. Worcest. Earl Somers 
t Bransford, 


Collyer, Char! al 1y-next-the-Sea, Norwich J.W.Tomlinson,E q- 
( n, J. Morton... hapl. of Dorch . k Dor et Ch. of H. M. Forces 
Coulson, H. T. .. Landewednac, R. Cornwall Exeter J. Stevens, Esq. 
I is, Hugh G... Freystrop, R. Pemb. St.Davids Lord Chancellor 
Ewart, Peter «ee Kirklington, R York Chester Countess Ormond 
Harrison, W. D. .. Minor Cano ry in Cathed. Church of Winches. D. & C. of Winches. 
Hughes, Thomas L. Penegoes, R. Montgo. St.Asaph Bishop of St. Asaph 
I ger, Lascelles Wanborough, V. Wilt Salisbury D. & C. of Winches. 
Lechn , A.B. .- Welland, V. W t. Wo t. Lor 
Lonsdale, John .. St. Geo. Bloomsbury, R. Middles. London ~y icellor 
Maurice, Peter...e Chaplain ae vy Coll. Oxford of Ne wColl. 
= V. of Ashby-de-la-Zouch Leicest Marquis of Hasting 
M Dowall liam $ | ) Lutor 9 . Beda f Lineal {i Ar quis of Bute 
Pee, Ws Bk cacces Upper ie R. Gloucest. Glor . Pole, E \- 
Robinson, W. Scott Dyrham, R. Gloucest. Gloucest. W.Blaithwette,€ . 


hancellor. 
h 


iC 
1 Cl 
& F. 


, . Preb of Lichfield 
towland, W. G. fo Mary, Shrewsb. P.C. Salop. Lichfield Mayor of Salop 
Smith, Sidney ...e« Prebend. in the Cathedr il Church of Bristol Lord Chancellor 
Taylor, M. eceeee Winall, R. Hants. Winches, Bp. of Winchester 
Torriano, Joseph .. Stanstead Mountfitchet,V. Essex London’ E. F. Maitland, Esq. 
Townley, Charles... Little Abington, V. Camb. Ely Mrs, Pern 
Wilson, William .. Art oe ee h, R. Northam. Peterbo. L. Rokeby, Esq. 
9 ly Trinity, Dorches. V. big Guardians of Free 

- os oe $ ond Frome Whitefield } Dorset Bristol 4 sche 

: thea: Qi with Cns. St.Rumbold,R. Earl of Shaftesbury 

od, Theodosius . Leysdown, V Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 





I. 








University Intelligence. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Barlow, George .. Little Abington, V. Camb. Ely Mrs. Pern 
Edwards, Edward. Pebworth, V. Gloucest. Gloucest. Marquis of Salisbury 
Edwards, Edward. Leysdown, V. Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Hesledon, E.H. .- Barrow-upon-Soar, V. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 

. Steeple Ashton, V. and sa meat Magdalen College 
a ae steeple on ant Wilts Salish. fagdalen College, 
’ Semington, Chap. Cambridge 
New Radnor, R. Radnor Hereford Lord Chancellor 
Hodges, Thomas é . . . ; . 
and Aston, C. Hereford Hereford S. Davies, Esq. 
Deanery in the Cath. Church of Worcester The King 
Archdeaconry of Huntingdon Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 


Hook, James .. : dee? 
vere Bromsgrove, V. ° D. & C. of Worcester 
Worcest. Worces. 


and Stone, V. Lord Chancellor 


Johnson, Henry .. Bywell, { St. Andrew, V. l = . Fenwick, Esq. 


Northum. Durh: ; 
St. Peter, V. J Northum. Durham » & C. of Durham 


<r § Gamlingay, R. Camb. Ely { Merton College, 
: 7 and Farley, R. Surrey Winch. | Oxford 

President of St. John’s College, Oxford St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
Marlow, M. D.D.{ Preb. in Cath. Church of Canterbury The King 

Handborough, V. Oxford Oxford St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
Maturin, G. Browne Feliow of King’s Coll. Cambridge 
Morice, William .. Tackley, R. Oxford Oxford St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
Northey, E..ee+.e- Canonry of Windsor D.& Cns. of Windsor 
Powell, Charles .. Freystrop, R. PembrokeSt. Davids Lord Chancellor 
Preston, John .. { ; e+ ae — beam», Ely ‘Seki 
Salmon, R. L. «eee Sandbach, V. Chester Chester Rev. R. L. Salmon 
Sampson, J....... South Ottrington, R. York York T. Bramby, Esq. 
Severne, Francis tue Mie, _ } Worcest. Heref. { E. ag sia 

‘ Pec. of D. 


a Dean and Canon 


Shay , é ntage, V sucks é ‘ns. of : 
Shaw, Edward.... Wantage, V. Buck & Cus. of (0! Windsor 


Windsor 
Minor Canonry in Cath. Church of Westminster D. & C. of Westm. 

Shelton, John .. » eeeeeae < , - IPR 
and Child’s Wickham, R. Gloucest. Gloucest. Sir H.Dashwood, Bt 


Stalman, William.. Stoke Bruern, R. Northam. Peterboro. Brasennose Coll. Ox. 
. Landewednac, R. and . . » 
Stevens, J.N. j Land Cornwall Exeter J.Stevens, Esq. 
' ) Ruan Major, R roe i 
> ? ter 4 "ssex ondo ( ist Coll ‘amb. 
Wallace, Job M. JS Great Braxted, R. Essex Lon on hri ll. € an r 
Y and Sandon, V. Herts Lincoln D. & C. of St. Paul's 
Williamson, Thomas Stoke Damercl, R. Devon. Exeter  SirJ.St. Aubyn, Bt. 
Name. Residence. County. 
Barnet, John ...... eeoee St. Nicholas, Newcastle, Curacyseee+e+e Northumberland 
Cottam, R. cccccccescese St. John’s, Swansea, Lect..ccccceceees Glamorgan 
Davies, David ..cccceece Macclesfield School ..cccccccccccoee Clhiester 
Eyton, Robert .cccsccece Canmington seccerce-cosercerssees Somerset 
Moody, William ........ West Bromwich. ...cccccce ccocccccee Stafiordshire 
Staskey, &. cccecoessscoo Weetton Bawet crcdcocesessesee cove Wits 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 
OXFORD. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Degrces conferred. 
LLANDAFY having resigned the Headship DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 


of Oriel College, the Rev. Edward Haw- - : - 
; oo Edward Hawkins, Provost of Oriel Coll. 
kins, M. A. Fellow of Oriel, has been una- Higa ‘ 





nimously elected Provost. MASTERS OF ARTS. 

The Right Hon. Robert Peel, D.C.L. of Rev. John Peel, Christ Church, grand 
Christ Church, has been unanimously re- compounder. 
elected one of the Burgesses for the Uni- Rev. Chas. Augustus Thurlow, Balliol Coll. 


versity in the present Parliament. Henry Browne, Lincoln College. 
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Hon. and Kev. Richard Fitzgerald King, 
St. Mary Hall, grand compounder. 

Rev. Thomas Hughes, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. John Bond, Wadham Coll. 

John Hill, Brasennose Coll. 


Rev. John Lewis Capper, Pembroke Coll. 


Rev. George Jeans, Pembroke Coll. 

Rev. Frederick Alexander Sterky, Student 
of Christ Church. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS, 

James Tanner, Queen’s Coll. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Viscount Holmes- 
dale, Christ Church. 

Henry Spencer Markham, Christ Church. 

Henry Paget Aldenburg Bentinck, Christ 
Church. 

Stephen Ralph Cartwright, Christ Church. 

Thomas Littleton Wheeler, Scholar of 
Worcester Coll. 

William Millner, Worcester Coll. 

Robert John Gould, St. Alban Hall. 

Thomas J. Birch, Brasennose Coll. 

George Roots, Brasennose Coll. 

Henry Vincent Shortland, Lord Crewe's 
Exhibitioner, Lincoln Ccll. 

Edward Parris Smith, Pembroke Coll. 

Nathaniel Goldsmid, Exeter Coll. 

E. Osborne, Oriel Coll. grand-compounder, 

William Severne, Queen’s Coll. 

Courtney J. C. Bulteel, Balliol Col. 


James Vaughan, Balliol Coll. 





University 








Intelligence. 


Thomas Dundas Spiers, University Coll. 

William Henry Griffith, Jesus Coll. 

Thomas Ca@sar Owen, Jesus Coll. 

William Parker Perry, Wadham Coll. 

Arthur Lister L. Kaye, Brasennese Coll. 

William Arthur Price, Brasennose Coll. 

George Barton, Brasennose Coll. 

Charles Forster, Oriel Coll. 

John Guard, Oriel Coll. 

Henry Le Mesurier, New Coll. 

Thomas Lewin, Trinity Coll. 

Tullie Cornthwaite, Trinity Coll. 

William Reade, Queen’s Coll, grand com- 
pounder. 

Henry Digby Serrell, Queen’s College. 

Phillip Poore, Queen’s Coll. 

George Ross, Lincoln Coll. 

William Marriott Leir, Wadham Coll. 

John Whalley, Brasennose Coll. 

Hill Dawe Wickham, Excter Coll. 

Frederick Madden, Esq. of Magdalen 
Hall, has been appointed Assistant Keeper 
of the Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
in the room of the Rev. Mr. Forshall, of 
Exeter College, who succeeds Mr. Ellis as 
senior in that department. 

MARRIED. 

Rev. Richard Leonard Adams, M. A. 
Student of Christ Church, to the Hon. 
E. A. Powys, fourth daughter of the late 
Lord Lilford. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


George Biddell Airy, Esq. M.A. Fellow 
of Trinity College, and Lucasian Professor 
of Mathematics, has been unanimously 
elected Plumian Professor of Astronomy and 
Experimental Philosophy, in the room of 
the late Robert Woodhouse, Esq. M.A, 
F.R.S. 

Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 25/. each, 
to the two best proficients in mathematics 
and natural philosophy among the com- 
mencing Bachelors of Arts, have been ad- 
judged to Mr. Charles Perry, of Trinity 
College, and Mr. John Baily, of St. John’s 
College, the first and second wranglers. 

rhe Norrisian prize is adjudged to the 
Kev. W. M. Mayers, of Catharine Hall; 
the subject— The proofs of a general Judg- 
ment to come, and the advantages of the 
knowledge revealed to mankind concerning 
rt. 

The Rev. George Shepheard Porter, 
M.A. Fellow of Christ College on the 
foundation of Sir John Finch and Sir Tho- 
Founda- 


mas Baines, has been elected a 


tion Fellow of that Society. 
William Anthony Collins, Esq. M.A. of 
Christ College, has been elected a Fellow 





of that Society, on the foundation of Sir 
John Finch and Sir Thomas Baines. 
Degrees conferred. 
BACHELOR IN 
James Thomas Matthews, St. John’s Coll. 


DIVINITY. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. Robert Thompson, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. Francis John Spitta, St. John’s Coll. 
HONORARY MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Henry Fitzroy, Esq. Trinity Coll. 

Hon, R. Le Poer Trench, St. John’s Coll. 


BACHELOR OF CIVIL LAW. 


James Heseltine Bayford, Trinity Hall. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

John Raine, Trinity Coll. 

Hugh Wood, Trinity Coll. 

John Mossop, St. John’s Coll. 

Frederick Arkwright, Trinity Coll. 

Gilbert Price Jenner, Trinity Coll. 

Edmund Henry Outram, St. John’s Coll. 

T. H. Noel Hill, St. John’s Coll. 

William Moore, St. John’s Coll. 

Thomas Halsted, Trinity Hall. 

William Henry Smith, Queen's Coll. 




















